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THE SWIFTS. 


BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
(LADY CLIFFORD.) 


(Written at Government House, Accra, as a Christmas greeting to the 
Cornuit, Magazine and its Editor, who forgets neither ‘ Catherine’s Child’ 
nor ‘ Michael Ferrys,’ which appeared in these pages.) 


I. 


Wuere build the swifts beneath the eaves 
In shade of thatch and ivy-leaves, 

Where England’s clouds roll cool and grey 
Above the fields of flowering hay, 

On summer lawn, on summer day, 

A little maid a-reading lay 

Of desert gold and coco-palm 

And dusky Afric’s burning charm. 

So rose to Heaven her envious cry, 
‘When summer ends the swifts may fly 
To brighter lands neath sunnier sky— 
And why not I? Oh, why not I?’ 


II. 


Where dazzling shone the Castle stone 
A woman, dreaming, sat alone. 

The palm-trees drooped against the hue 
Of tropic skies too bright for blue. 

The darting swifts above her flew 

*Mid prey as light as shattered dew. 
Below her on the blinding shore, 

The white surf beat with endless roar. 
She watched the swifts that winged their way 
Across the pathless sea of grey. 

They knew so well where England lay 
And her heart knew as well as they. 
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THE TUTOR’S STORY} 


BY THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
REVISED AND COMPLETED BY HIS DAUGHTER, LUCAS MALET, 


CHAPTER III. 


I was just settling down again to wait in patience for my pupil’s 
advent, when there came a tap at the door and Warcop re-entered. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but they’ve done supper and I thought you 
might like to have a look at the ball.’ 

‘I should certainly, if I can do so without intruding.’ 

‘Oh! that’s easy enough from this room, if you don’t mind 
meeting a trifle of backstairs company.’ 

He piloted me down winding stone steps, along a passage, and 
by a swing-door through which came sounds of music and revelry. 

This brought us into a low dark gallery—in which I made out 
two or three female figures, upper servants as I supposed bent on 
the same errand as ourselves—whence we looked down, over a waist- 
high parapet, at such a sight as I had never seen before. 

A vast hall, more than a hundred feet long and some fifty broad. 
Round three sides of it, high in the wall, ran a clerestory, under the 
arches of which we now stood. At the opposite end violins screamed 
and brazen trumpets brayed. On the fourth side tall mullioned 
windows, almost from ceiling to ground, reflected the lights in 
their coloured panes. As to the ceiling—I had no time to look 
at it then, though it is, so architects say, one of the finest Tudor 
ceilings in England, for my eyes were drawn down at once to the 
living garden below, which surged to and fro between lemon and 
orange trees laden with golden fruit, and masses of gaudy 
flowers piled against the wall—not so gaudy though as the human 
flowers beside them, who whirled in the dance like brilliant 
humming-birds. A fairy palace in truth, thought I to myself, 
as I gazed and gazed, dazzled with light and movement and colour. 
And no wonder, for, over and above the gay dresses of the ladies, 
the men were all dressed in red coats and tight nankeen breeches. 
Half of the red coats, I saw, had black collars, half of them blue; 
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while many of them, far from being new, were stained and soiled 
exceedingly. The mass of red tired the eye, and forced it to rest 
for refreshment on the green of the shrubs around. 

As for the women, they would have looked prettier—I must 
say it—now, than they did then. For that was the day of short 
petticoats, gigot sleeves, high waists, and hair frizzed up and out 
like that of Juvenal’s Roman dames. Among the many improve- 
ments which I have seen in my time, I must value—though, old 
fogy as I am, what can it matter to me !—the improvement in 
ladies’ dress. Old fogy that I am? Well—I was a young fogy 
then; but born, like Falstaff, ‘an old man,’ their dress was as 
unimportant to me in the year 1829 as it is to-day. Nevertheless, 
I enjoyed the sight thoroughly. Why not? God had made them, 
and all their youth, health, and happiness. God had made their 
silks and satins, jewels, and flowers too. Why then grudge them a 
moment’s pleasure? What was it to me that they were enjoying 
themselves in a way impossible to me, the poor lame scholar ? 
Every man has his gift, and his compensation. I had mine already 
in the thought of the splendid library. This affair was not in my 
line. True, but the world would be a barren place indeed had it 
no line but mine. Let life be as broad as it can. And so let them 
dance, and flirt, I say ; and Heaven’s blessing on all they do right, 
and Heaven’s mercy on all they do wrong. 

I watched and watched, as greedily as a boy at a pantomime, 
till Warcop, who was evidently enjoying the scene as much as I, 
whispered to me, quite awestruck : 

‘An’ what do ye think o’ that ?’ 

‘That it is the most beautiful sight I ever saw in my life.’ 

“Ah! ha! ha! ye’ve spoken truth. I’ve been in a’ the 
greatest houses in England, forbye Windsor Castle itself i’ the 
owd King’s time, and I dinnot say but what there are twa or 
three can cap us, but nae mair! And we’ve getten the money, 
and no afraid to spend it.’ 

Here one of the women I had noticed when first entering the 
gallery approached, walked past us leisurely, with a pretty mincing 
tread, turned on reaching the swing door and began sauntering 
back. She was young, trimly though fashionably dressed in 
rustling black silk. I caught a glance of flashing black eyes in a pale 
handsome face. 

“My lady’s French Mamzell Fédore trying to size up my young 
lord’s new tutor,’ Warcop growled under his breath. His tone 
10—2 
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surprised and somewhat displeased me. But he spoke, as I judged, 
less to me than to himself, so I let it pass and, to change the subject, 
asked him the meaning of the red coats. 

‘What? Didn’t ye ken this is the twa hunts’ ball ? ’ 

‘ No—you must remember I am a new-comer.’ 

‘Aye, aye. Well ve see latter end o’ season we brought fox 
out o’ Thatcher’s Gorse.—Ye’'ll no ken Thatcher’s Gorse, in course ? 
—Well, it’s far side our country and we were into t’ Bramhall 
coverts in ten minutes. Bramhall was drawing and picked fox Oop. 
We picked him oop same moment. I’d sweart’ owd Challenger— 
badger-pied hound he is—brought him oop to t’ side and into 
Bramhall pack. They say he didn’t—I say he did. And, ’od, 
sir! we were both out together.’ 

What his story meant, I could not clearly understand then. 
I learnt to know well enough in after years. 

‘’Od, sir, and there we was,’ herepeated. ‘Twa packs o’ hounds 
and twa fields 0’ gentlemen. And wha’ll see two better? Ten 
thousand pounds’ worth o’ horse-flesh, a’ i’ the lump and a’ racing.’ 

Here Mr. Warcop clenched his outstretched fist, as if overcome 
with the magnificence of his recollections. 

‘Omm—I should like any of the Johnny Crapauds ’"—with a 
glance at Mademoiselle, still lingering in our neighbourhood— or 
their cavalry to ha’ seen yon sight when they were thinking o’ invad- 
ing England. ’Od, sir! it ’ud ’a taken oot their backbones, toad- 
eating Frenchmen, to see a hundred and twenty red coats riding 
at sixteen miles an hour owre a country where they couldn’t ha” 
got fra one field to the next.’ 

And he looked out of the corners of his eyes to see whether 
Mademoiselle Fédore was listening. 

‘Well, sir, as we got awa’ the Colonel—that’s our Master— 
cooms alongside o’ me. And “ Warcop,” sez he, “can we ride 
’em?” “And why for not?” sez I. “ They’re braw rakes,” 
sez he. “And they ought to be,” sez I, “ being they be Bram- 
halls.” ‘‘ But they’ve got us in their ain country, they'll cut us 
down,” sez he. ‘ We'll howd our own along the fells ; but they'll 
cut us down i’ the clay vale.” “ Bid the light weights howd hard,” 
sez I, “and make a waiting race of it, Colonel ”—an’ he did. An’, 
headies, he had a bonnie half-hour. I’ve seen too many good runs 
to aggravate a burst, but twenty-eight minutes and three-quarters 
it was by my owld turnip. Pack against pack, man against man ; 
and nebbody turnit, nebbody cranit out o’ hundred and twenty 
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blessed pinks. And when we ran him to earth at Weatherly clay 
pits, I was first and young Squire Hardcastle there ’—he pointed 
to someone in the crowd below— was owre t’ last fence after me. 
God bless him for a straight rider ! ’ 

‘And where were the Bramhall gentlemen ?’ I asked, amused 
by his extreme enthusiasm for what was to me an utterly new phase 
of human life. 

‘Hoo—where should they be? Riding bonnily. Three o’ 
them were just ahint me and t’ Squire ; and ahint them our Colonel 
Jack. Ye'll no hae seen Colonel Jack 2?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘Then ye'll hae need to ; for he’s master here—that is—Whisht. 
Wha’ was I talking o’ ?’ 

And Mr. Warcop, seemingly led beyond Yorkshire caution by 
sporting excitement, got back as soon as he could to his long story. 

‘Her Ladyship was out, wi’ the ponies, and drove the roads 
full gallop. On’ but she’s a lovely whip—and, by luck’s luck, 
nicked in for the finish. She gav’ me a silver-headed crop for my 
day’s work. And for the rest—‘‘ Gentlemen,” she says, “I can’t 
repay ye all singly for the splendid sight ’—those were her words— 
“ye’ve afforded me. But I shall have the pleasure of giving a 
ball to both hunts when I come back fra toun.” An’ ye see 
she’s been as good as her word, gentle and simple, nobleman and 
farmer. They’re all here that rid that day.’ 

‘What,’ I asked, ‘are any of these men in red coats farmers ? ’ 

“Deed they be. We expect all our farmers to ride in pink— 
wi’ our black collar, ye see. The Bramhall are no that particular. 
But then ye ken they’re not the like o’ us.’ 

‘And are their wives and daughters here ? ’ 

“*Deed then they are, a’ them that wad coom, an’ bonny lasses 
too, and bonny lads. See, there’s my leddy leading off now wi’ 
a young farmer ; and that lass below her, wi’ my lord John, she’s 
a yeoman’s daughter—and finely they dance, too.’ 

I looked with increased interest at the stalwart young fellow, 
with huge black whiskers and the figure of a life-guardsman, with 
whom her Magnificence was just leading off, chatting, and tossing 
back her beautiful head, while the poor fool, half sheepish, half 
proud of his own good looks and good fortune, was dancing away— 
just as well as anyone else—evidently in the seventh heaven of 
harmless vanity. Though—was it harmless ?—At all events here 
was none of that gulf between class and class of which I had heard ; 
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and I whispered something of the kind to the shrewd Yorkshire. 
man. 

As I expected he had his answer ready. 

“Omm—Your real quality ha’ gotten so muckle dignity, 
that they can just let it a’ take care o’ itself. It’s only your new. 
comer upstarts, that ha’ gotten but little, that must needs nurse 
it, like plant in a pot, for fear it wither. An’ I'll warrant some 
wither it often enough, with the saut tears o’ envy, hatred, and 
malice—Eh, Mamzell? Isn’t that a bonny young paysan, as you 
ca’ them, that my leddy’s dancing wi’ ?’ 

This to the Frenchwoman who, coming closer, had taken her 
stand by his side, looking down, simpering yet supercilious—as | 
fancied—at the scene below— 

* Tiens !—beau gargon, mais horriblement mal mis.’ 

‘I can’t understand your lingo, ye ken.’ 

‘But a very—how do you say ?—ill-dressed boy. And the 
woman paysannes—augh !—how they are badly put. What guys 
they have make themselves—augh ! ’ 

“You'd like well enough to be dancing among them though, 
said Warcop, who seemed to have a peculiar spite against handsome 
Mademoiselle. 

‘And I hope I could dance better than those clumsy things, 
and dress myself better too.’ 

‘ Fine feathers make foul birds,’ quoth Warcop under his breath. 

* And what canaille for nobles to dance with!’ she went on. 

‘The grapes are a bit sour, Mamzell,’ quoth Warcop, this time 
not under his breath. 

‘But where is his lordship ?’ asked I, not wishing to witness 
a quarrel, 

‘Eh! I haven’t seen him since supper. You'll see him come 
in soon—a pretty lad—owre white a bit; but ribbed up like a 
northern hound and thoroughbred as Eclipse.’ 

“I mean the Earl, his father-——’ 

‘Omm! Did ye noken then? Poor dear gentleman! He's 
to bed since ten o’clock. He always is happed up at ten, wi’ flannel 
to his legs and flannel to his head, any time this dozen years. 
God send him good rest to-night ! ’ 

There was a tone in Warcop’s voice which I could not fathom— 
whether compassionate or contemptuous, or both. However, it 
was clear the great gentleman’s absence was not important to the 
company. It might prove so, though, to me. 
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‘ But why’s my young lord no here yet ?’ Warcop said again, 
looking over the groups below. ‘Mamzell, ha’ ye seen Lord 
Hartover t’-night ? ’ 

Mademoiselle muttered something about it’s being no business 
of hers. To which Warcop replied sternly— 

‘I never said *twas; but that’s no reason ye mightn’t ken. 
I'll go and see.’ And off he went. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which I looked on. Warcop 
had not been gone five minutes before Mademoiselle began on 
me. 
‘ N’est-ce pas beau, Monsieur? Magnifique ?’ 

‘I am sorry to say that I do not understand French.’ 

I little knew then how important a confession I had made. 
Little knew how bitterly I should regret, hereafter, my ignorance 
of the language of the modern world, which, much as I love the 
dear old University—my mother once, now my bride—I must say 
she ought to teach us if it be but for three months, and to a fairly 
apt scholar no more is required. 

‘Ah! well, I can talk a little Englees. Is it not a beautiful 
sight ? And, Miladi? Is she not superb ?’ 

“Most superb,’ I answered quite honestly. ‘I never yet saw 
so beautiful a person, or one so beautifully dressed.’ 

‘Ah! la! la! But, my charming gentleman, a double compli- 
ment! The first to her, the next to me! The first I shall give 
her. The ozer I will keep for my own pawvre self.’ 

And she began chatting away to me most agreeably. 

Men are often laughed at for befooling themselves with women. : 
I think women befool themselves just as much with men. If 
women see through men, so do men through women unless their 
own vanity or lust blinds them. I did not talk ten minutes with 
that Frenchwoman. She said nothing to me which a pure-minded 
person might not have said, and all, too, with a grace and sprightli- 
ness which was as itreproachable as it was engaging. Yet I felt 
she was bad, wanton, false, though I could not tell why. Perhaps 
Warcop’s tone had prejudiced me against her. No—lI believe that 
without Warcop’s leading I should have found it out for myself. 

However Warcop came back, and stood beside me silent for some 
minutes. 

‘Ou est done Milord, vieux boule-dogue ?’ 

‘I don’t understand your lingo; but I do understand you call 
me a bulldog, Mamzell. And the bulldog will be even with you.’ 
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‘Va, vieux fat,’—and she added a few more epithets, laughing ip 
the prettiest way the whole time, and then rustled off into the next 
archway. 

Warcop looked round quietly. 

‘You'd better go up to your room soon, sir.’ 

‘I will.’ 

‘ Only—I say—don’t be hard on t’ poor lad.’ 

‘I won’t, trust me.’ 

And I went away not knowing what he meant. 

I soon knew. I had not been back a quarter of an hour before 
there was a scuffle in the passage outside the door. I was in the 
bedroom, unpacking my portmanteau, and stayed there, uncertain 
what to do and not a little nervous at the prospect of my first 
introduction to my pupil. 

The sitting-room door was burst open, and the scuffling increased, 
Two voices, both thick with wine, were muttering and arguing. 

‘Now don’t, my lord—pray don’t—and go to bed quietly.’ 

“Let me alone, Will—I must see the beggar, I say. Hullo! 
Mr. Tutor. Where are you? Let’s have a look at you!’ 

I came out instantly, and met in the doorway the most beautiful 
boy of seventeen I ever had seen, or ever, I believe, shall see, looking 
all the more beautiful from being dressed in that most becoming of 
garments, a red coat. The likeness to a well-known hero of my 
studies struck me so instantly and strongly that I found myself 
saying under my breath ‘ Alcibiades!’ The flushed cheeks, the 
staggering steps, all added to the likeness ; combined as they were 
with an air of habitual command, and the half-lazy, half-saucy lift 
of the head.—A new Alcibiades, breaking in upon—certainly no 
Socrates! God help me! if this was the young creature I had to 
tame, who was I indeed to tame him ? 

Yet I loved him at first sight, and instinctively, dear boy. He 
knows, and heaven knows, that I have never ceased to love him. 
Perhaps, as contraries are always attracted by contraries, I loved 
him from his utter and complete contrast to myself. Whether it 
were so or not, he was aware of the contrast as quickly as I. 
He stared at me fora moment, trying to look sober, and then 
cried— 

“Hey! A poor little —I will not repeat the words he used— 
‘ And a lame leg too, by Jove! I don’t think he'll give me much 
trouble, William ! ’ 

My face burnt red; but I tried to laugh— 
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‘J think, my lord, you had better go to bed.’ 

No, he wouldn’t go to bed. He wanted more champagne. He 
would this; he would that. And then he began singing verses of 
little French songs. And so on and so on, for nearly half an hour, 
while the footman, I saw to my surprise, had slipt away and left me 
to manage the boy alone. 

And I did manage him. By wheedling, humouring, laughing 
and joking, though with a heavy heart. I undressed him and put 
him into bed. There he murmured snatches of song, called two 
or three times for Fédore—the name of the French lady’s-maid as 
I remembered—and finally fell, to my inexpressible relief, into a 
heavy sleep. 

I sat by him watching the beautiful face, all pale and fallen 
now, when I heard the door open lightly and Mademoiselle’s head 
looked in. 

She gave a little start, I thought, at seeing me; but spoke in 
her sweetest tone. 

‘Ah! bon. Monsieur is with him. That iskind. And Milord 
sleeps ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, laying my finger on my lips. 

She did not seem inclined to go. I verily believe she was going 
to try to chatter to me; but, at that moment, heavy footsteps 
sounded along the passage, whereupon she vanished instantly. 

It was William the footman. In he came with a drunken leer, 
an unopened champagne bottle, and three or four glasses, clutched 
together in his shaking hand. 

“I’ve got it,’ he whispered with an oath. ‘And we'll make a 
night of it, we will.’ 

I rose instantly, and whispered in my turn. 

“If you don’t get out this moment, you drunken scoundrel, 
I'll break that bottle over your head, and kick you downstairs 
afterwards "—and I looked him fiercely in the face. 

It was a vain threat ; for the fellow was six foot high and as 
heavy again as I. But I suppose my eye quelled him, for he 
turned and, grumbling, sneaked out like a beaten cur. 

I locked the door after him and sat down again to watch that 
fine pale face, tired out in body and mind, trying to think, and 
trying, too, to pray. But a feeling akin to despair had come over 
me. What a beginning to my work! And into what a chaos was 
I thrown—I, the mere scholar! Happily for me, overcome by 
bodily fatigue, I soon fell fast asleep in my chair. 
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I was wakened by the roll of many wheels. The guests were 
departing. It was broad day. 

The boy slept still, heavily, quietly. I might well leave him 
for an hour or so. I went off to find cold water, and drank and 
bathed, till both body and mind were somewhat cooled and refreshed 
after the long day and strange night’s work. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuaT duty performed, I dressed, and, as I dressed, looked out of 
the window to see where I was. 

If my imagination had been stirred the night before, it was 
stirred still more this morning. 

My room was in the north-western block of the enormous 
Elizabethan building, compared to which all houses which I had 
yet seen—and I have seen a few larger since—seemed as cottages. 
The house appeared, at the first glance, to rise sheer out of a desolate 
wilderness ; but the pleasant sound of a mower’s scythe below 
made me look down, and I saw that between me and the forest 
was a lawn of some twenty yards broad, broken by beds of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas, now in their full glory of pink and lilac, 
flame colour and yellow. Beyond them, knots of cultivated 
heath harmonised with the wild heath outside; and young pines, 
of all the kinds which are now common in English parks, prepared 
the eye for the ancient Scotch firs beyond the wire fence. But 
how can I describe these ! 

My notion of a Scotch fir had been taken from the tall umbrellas 
which one saw in artists’ paintings. But these were varied in 
shape as they were gigantic in size. Some domed, others throwing 
broken plumed crests against the sky, the boles of them purple, 
the trunks and branches glistening red and orange, no two alike, 
yet combining to form a nobly harmonious whole. As I stood 
in the second floor window, nearly on a level with their heads, 
I seemed to look along a black alp range. 

An avenue of them, evidently the dark cathedral aisle I had 
come through last night, stretched from the centre of the north 
front and straight away across the moor. This without hiding 
the distance, for right and left my eye carried forward, through 
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gaps and vistas, over a brown heather sea, rolling higher and 
higher, as it grew more distant, till it ended in a long purple bar 
against the fair blue of the northern horizon. And on all, the 
newly risen sun poured floods of light—over dewy heather slopes, 
between the ruddy fir stems, upon vivid green glades of newly- 
sprung bracken and the swinging horns of lazy deer. 

I turned at last, and went to the western window. What a 
contrast was below me! 

The moor broke into glens, and swept down to the south, its 
upper knolls crowned with huge oaks and beeches, and at their 
feet, sheltered from every wind, a paradise of art. I could see 
walks winding around well-kept shrubberies, fountains flinging 
rainbow-tinted columns of delicate spray, marble white-paved 
pools gleaming amidst dark laurel banks ; and, nearer to the house, 
terraces filled with flower beds of every quaint shape and lovely 
hue which vied with the fantastic patterns of some Indian shawl 
or changeful plumage of some tropic bird. On every side was 
the same gradual, yet startling, change from the savage grandeur 
of Nature to the brilliance, grace, homelike comfort, of Art. 
A master’s hand, I thought, must surely have been here—or 
probably that of master after master ; for, as I recollected, it had 
taken three hundred years of wealth and thought to make that 
glorious place what I now saw it. 

Leaving my room, and descending the winding stone stairs— 
down which Warcop had piloted me last night—to the ground 
level, I found a narrow doorway and iron-studded oak door,— 
the latter happily unlocked—which gave access to the terrace 
immediately below my windows. 

The neatness and finish of the garden was miraculous; and 
I saw at once that it was attained by a lavish expenditure of labour, 
for I passed at least half a dozen men, busily at work, in the small 
part of the grounds which I traversed. 

Passing from the terrace and following one of the many gravel 
paths, I came at last to a semicircular stone bench set against a 
high screen of clipped yew. Before it stretched a long rectangular 
lawn of velvet turf, now beaded with dew, which from its shape 
I took to be a bowling-green. The air was full of the song of birds, 
while the sound of the morning breeze in the great fir avenue reached 
me, at moments, in a delicate long drawn whisper. I stood listening, 
charmed by the poetic beauty of my surroundings, when I was 
startled by a harsh voice close at my ear. 
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“And wha’ will you be, young man, here in her ladyship’s 
private grounds ? ’ 

I turned and saw a tall bony figure, clothed in seedy black. 
The man looked, at the first sight, not unlike a Dissenting preacher : 
but hobnailed boots, a pruning knife in his hand, and strings of 
bass mat round his neck proclaimed him the Scotch gardener. 

‘I am Lord Hartover’s new tutor, arrived last night. I hope 
I am not trespassing. But I thought there could be no chance of 
meeting anyone at this hour; and really the place looked so 
beautiful from my window, that I could no more keep out of it 
than Milton’s Satan out of Paradise.’ 

‘Satan out o’ Pawradise? A very apt quotation ’—and he 
made me a profound bow. ‘Say no more, sir, you’re as welcome as 
would be my young lord himself did he care to tak’ note o’ these 
goodly embellishments o’ his ain and his ancestors’ property. And 
yell be a thoughtful young man, too, and sawber by your early 
rising, which is a hailsome habit—and I wad some a’ they inside 
there had found out the same—dancing a’ the night, and snoring 
a’ the morning which God created for man to breathe the freshest 
of His air, and see the bonniest colours o’ His warks. Ye’ll be a 
scholar too, I suppose ? ’ 

‘A little of one. Iam fresh from college.’ 

‘ Ah—ah—that’s well. Ye’re doubly welcome, into this land 
o’ barbarians. My Latin’s got clean rusted amang them, being 
denied the godsend o’ an hour’s rawtional conversation for nine 
month and mair, not having been able to accept my friend Sir 
William Hooker’s invitation to visit him at Kew, anent the seeds 
of Pinus Macoskinianus, which my aunt’s husband’s second son— 
and a vary rising young botanist he is—sent me fra the mountains 
o’ little Thibet. Ye’ll ken where little Thibet is, I suppose ? ’ 

I bowed, and he went on with his sing-song. 

‘And this Pinus Macoskinianus—being named in honour of 
your humble servant—is to cut out, I hold, Douglasii and a’ the 
darker leaved forms, sir. Douglasii can’t hold a candle to it for 
beauty of foliage—ye’ll just come up wi’ me and judge.’ 

I walked with him, asking him many questions; and found 
him, under all his conceit and garrulity, a shrewd right-minded 
man, and respectable in my eyes for this one thing at least—that 
having one work to do, he did it thoroughly. 

Suddenly, at some observation I made about a pool being a 
bath for Diana’s self, he stopped. 
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‘Ah! That minds me. Ye’ll have heard of the gardens o’ 
Meecenas ? ’ 

Of course I had. 

‘ An’ ye know the book which describes the same ? ’ 

I did. ‘ 

‘Then,’ cried he in rapture, ‘ ye’re the lad for me. I’ve been 
thinking o’ they gardens, ay dreamin’ o’ them, till I swear I saw * 
them by inspiration ; but never could I hear o’ the book which 
described them—mair’s the pity. For ye see ’—and he waved his 
hand round— it’s a’ pretty enough here, but gothical and barbarical. 
I’m certain, the more to my sorrow, that it’s no convenable to the 
true rules of classic art. See,’ he cried, striking out one hand 
oratorically, ‘see the situation, the soil, the climate. Nature 
has done her part. Art and man alone are to blamit. I ha’ a’ the 
materials. Iha’a’thescience. Gi’ me but the classic model, as I’ve 
told my lord again and again, an’ a poor five hundred pounds, and 
I'll make his garden the wonder of England and go down to posterity 
myself as another and a greater Capability Brown.’ 

I was much inclined to laugh: but the tone of his voice showed 
me that he was too really in earnest to deserve laughter. So I 
calmed him by telling him that what little classical knowledge 
I possessed should be always at his service. 

One thing he said, which struck me much, and was the parent 
of much afterthought. I had remarked to him— 

‘You seem to take as much delight in this garden as if it was 
your own.’ 

‘And why not? When Adam was put into Eden to dress it 
and keep it, was it the less delightsome to him because in the ulti- 
mate he kenned it belonged to Almighty God alone ? ’ 

‘ But surely you are denied the incentive to work which comes 
from the sense of possession ? ’ 

‘Oh that’s a carnal superstition, unworthy 0’ the true artist 
who rejoices in the wark for its own sake. And what’s more, he’d 
be just a fool if he took the land for his ain; for how would he 
carry out his wark upon it ? Its just the aristocracy which enable 
him to do it. They are, so to say, the bankers o’ the artist and 

find, at his demand, rough material, capital, a’ that he wants except 
his ain brains. Hoo-oo-o—when I was a bit noisy Radical callant, 
in a debating society in Glasgow, I’d talk roaring words enough 
about the cold shade o’ the aristocracy. But when I got under it, I 
found it just a very warm shelter, where I could wark and study, 
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and devote myself purely to my science, wi’out fretting after the 
daily bread. An’ not I only—but see here—I’ve under me twenty, 
thirty hands, learning their trade more or less. Whaur would they 
be but for the aristocracy ? What would this garden be but for 
the aristocracy? A bit turnip-field, putting into the people’s 
pocket thirty shillings an acre per annum for labour. It puts now 
nearer three hundred pounds. I’ve three young men under me, 
rising botanists, that will be fit in seven years to take a place equal 
to mine. What wad they ha’ been doing but for the aristocracy ? 
Earning twelve shillings a week at the plough tail, like brute beasts 
that have no understanding. And in their old age—see again 
there—there’s a dizen auld hirpling bodies weeding and sweeping, 
sweeping and weeding, wi’ good grey duffle to their backs. Whaur 
wad they be but for the aristocracy ? In the poorhouse. Hoo-o0-o 
—TI suppose ye’re a Radical, being fresh fra college. I'll mak’ a 
Tory o’ ye, ere ye’ve been here long.’ 

The good man has’ not quite succeeded, I am afraid, in making 
a Tory of me, but he set me thinking, and not in vain. 

‘ And now,’ he said, ‘it’s half-past seven, and I must gang to 
our breakfast.’ 

‘I wish I was going to mine: but I fear there is no chance of 
that for some hours to come.’ 

‘T’ll warrant not till ten o’ the day, especially if that skellian 
William, that waits upon his lordship, was drunk the night.’ 

‘He was.’ 

‘Ah—a—a! Ye’llno find him o’ much use to ye in the praucess 
o’ his lordship’s education ! ’ 

I shook my head. The canny Scot said no more about the 
matter: but turning suddenly, 

‘And if I was not taking too great a liberty with a scholar 
like yourself, if ye would honour our humble board so far as to 
partake of a cup of tea ?’ 

I accepted the offer joyfully, and went with him, through end- 
less grasseries and pineries, to a delightful little house—good enough 
for any person in England—all covered with climbing roses and 
loniceras. I hardly know which was more pleasant, the flowers 
outside or the savoury breakfast within. 

‘ What a delightful house, and what a delightful profession !’ 

‘Yes,’ he said simply and solemnly. ‘The Lord has cast my 
lines in pleasant places.’ 

We went indoors and found two intelligent-looking young men, 
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whom he introduced to me as his pupils, a buxom Scotch dame, 
and three merry children. I never had a pleasanter breakfast 
in my life. I played with the children, and chatted with the two 
young men, whom I found sensible and well-educated Scotchmen. 
One of them, when he learnt I was a Cambridge man, wanted, of 
course, to engage me in a profound theological discussion. But I 
escaped, although with loss of honour, by confessing myself utterly 
ignorant of the merits of certain fine points in the rulings of the 


Synod of Dort. 


CHAPTER V. 


BREAKFAST over, I hastened back to my charge, and found him 
still asleep. The sun was high in heaven, and my box of books 
arrived and was unpacked, before I heard him stir. William had 
been up, looking sheepish and sulky, without deigning to ask 
me whether I wanted breakfast. I gave him no orders. I had 
formed my own plan of action. At last I heard the dear boy stir, 
and I went in to him instantly —‘ Did he want anything ? ’ 

‘No, he had an abominable headache.’ 

‘Then take a seidlitz powder.’ 

‘Well, he dared say it would be the best thing.’ 

And he turned over and slept again. 

I rang the bell twice, thrice ; and after a long interval William 
reappeared. 

‘What do you want ?’ with an emphasis on the you, which 
was hardly not insolent. 

‘A seidlitz powder for Lord Hartover.’ 

He did not know where to get any. 

‘Lord Longmoor has a medical man in the house, I believe ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then go to him, and ask him for one from me.’ 

He had no business with the doctor. 

I walked quietly into the boy’s room. Luckily the conversation 
had awakened him. 

“My lord, is this man to obey me, or not? I wish him to get 
you a seidlitz powder and he refuses.’ 

I had touched the right chord, but somewhat too sharply ; 
for the boy burst out into a volley of bad words, and ordered the 
fellow off instantly. 
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He went. But, as he went, said, loud enough for us to hear— 
as he intended— Well, I didn’t think his lordship would find it 
suit his book to quarrel with me.’ 

So the boy was in this man’s power. 

“Now, my lord, shall I help you to get up? I shall be very 
happy to act valet, till you get a better one.’ 

‘Confound the fellow,’ muttered he to himself, 

Then looked suddenly up at me, and said somewhat fiercely— 

“So! I suppose you'll go and tell my father, the first thing, 
that I was screwed last night ? ’ 

“By no means. The offence was not committed under my 
jurisdiction. I did not begin to take charge of you till this 
morning.’ . 

‘So?’ in a softened tone. ‘Then henceforward, I suppose, 
you intend to keep a pretty tight hand on me ?’ 

I smiled. 

‘I don’t think I could if I tried. But one thing I should like 
to do.’ 

‘What ?’ : 

‘Teach you how to keep a tight hand on yourself.’ 

He laughed, somewhat bitterly, and then hung down his head. 

‘Here’s that fellow with the seidlitz.—Now, William—I shall 
get up.’ 

As I did not know where his clothes were, I was forced to leave 
him to William. I could hear them talking away, while I was in 
the inner room. 

Presently he came in, looking as neat as a new pin, and, thanks 
to the glorious elasticity of youth and health, as handsome as ever. 
He did not speak ; but sat down to breakfast. I was silent also. 

‘Well ?’ he said suddenly. ‘ What after breakfast ? Lessons, 
I suppose ? William says you’ve a lot of Latin and Greek books 
there all ready to begin tormenting me with.’ 

‘Your valet cannot possibly know what I intend to do, as 
the only words I have spoken to him have been to bid him get you 
a seidlitz powder this morning, and to threaten to kick him down- 

stairs last night.’ 

‘You threatened to kick him downstairs ?’ asked he, highly 
amused. 

; ‘I did ’—and I told him why. 

‘Capital! By Jove, but yeu’re game—he’s twice as big as 

you.’ 
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‘I know that,’ said I laughing’; ‘and I could not have done 
it; but I am bound to show fight to anyone who tries to lead you, 
my dear boy, into harm, and, so help me God, I will.’ 

He looked up fixedly at me. 

‘My dear boy? It’s a long time since anyone has called me 
that.’ Suddenly he turned scarlet. ‘I say. Tell me. Is it 
true? William says that I insulted you last night, and that you 
were going to be down upon me this morning.’ 

‘William is an ill-conditioned fellow for telling you what it 
was only and solely my business to tell, if it was to be told at all ; 
and for telling lies about my intentions afterwards. I had forgotten 
all about it, and I hoped you and he had done so too.’ 

‘ But tell me—did I say , 

‘Never mind what you said, for I shall never mind. Only— 
don’t put yourself again, if you can help it, into a state in which 
you don’t know friends from foes.’ 

‘If I can help it ! ’ he cried bitterly. ‘Humph. Well, I suppose 
you've heard lots of harm of me already ?’ 

‘T have heard nothing of you which I intend to recollect ; save 
what I heard from old Warcop last night, who seems to be a good 
man and true.’ 

‘And that he is! A brick if ever there was one. And what 
did he tell you ?’ 

‘Only this,’ said I quietly, but determined to go to the root of 
things at once—‘ that you had no mother.’ 

He looked at me again fixedly, with a puzzled homeless 
expression. 

‘No,’ he said at last fiercely. ‘I have no mother, and worse 
than none. My father is managed by a set of canting Methodists 
who hate me, and will cheat me out of everything they can, I verily 
believe, before they’re done. And as for her Magnificence there, 
as we call her——’ 

‘Stop! you shall tell me nothing.’ 

“But you ought to know, if you’re a good fellow—which I see 
you are, I see already there’s neither bite nor kick in you—and you 
shal]|——’ 

‘No. You will not tell me the truth.’ 

* What ?’ 

“You will try to, my dear lord, I don’t doubt: but you can’t 
help—no man can—mixing up a little of your own feelings with 
your story. Let me find out the truth for myse'f, as a quiet looker- 
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on ; and if I can be of use I will. I believe God has sent me here ; 
and for you I will work, depend upon me.’ 

He winced at the last words. 

“You are not one of those Methodists, are you ? ’ 

‘Certainly not. Why ?’ 

“ Because they are always talking about God, and God sending 
them. I wish He’d sent them anywhere else.’ 

‘Well, you may rest assured that I am no Methodist.’ 

‘Then you won’t mind my smoking ? ’ 

I checked a smile—or a sigh—at the bathos, and went on— 
‘Smoke? Why not!’ 

And, relieved, he got himself a cigar, and then turned again 
to me. 

* But if you are no Methodist, why do you say God sent you ?’ 

“Because I believe God sends everybody, who is not going 
about a bad errand. I believe he has sent you.’ 

He looked at me as if he thought me mad. 

* Yes—to be a great nobleman, and master of Hover some day, 
to make hundreds happy and prosperous, and set a fine example to 
the county and to all England maybe.’ 

He stared into the grate and smoked on. At last— 

“You're a strange person. No one ever talked to me in that 
way before.’ 

“I will talk to you as often as you like, my dear boy. You are 
not angry with me for calling you dear boy ? ’ 

“I 2—Odd if I were. I thought no one on earth cared for me 
except old Warcop and Fé——’ 

He stopped suddenly and blushed. 

Was he going to name Lady Longmoor’s maid, the French 
Mademoiselle ? I went forward, however. 

‘ Only—always tell me if I bore you and I will stop. There is 
no use talking to unwilling ears; and to tell the truth I don’t 
think that your brains are fit for anything very deep to-day.’ 

* Well—no—how close this room is.’ 

He threw away his half-smoked cigar. 

‘Let us walk out. Where shall we go ?’ 

‘Why, to the stables. But do you care for horses ? ’ 

“No, because I know nothing about them; but when I do 
know, I suppose I shall learn to care about them as hundreds of 
cleverer men thanI do. Let usgo. Atleast I shall have a chance 
of a chat with Mr. Warcop.’ 
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‘So you made friends with him last night ? Ah—he is a brick. 
Only he is so strict that I am a little afraid of him, and that’s the 
truth.’ 

‘I daresay if he was not strict, he could not get his work done.’ 

‘I suppose not. And a better servant never lived. I wish 
I was half as steady as he is.’ 

So we went down, and into the stables, where I was introduced 
for the first time in my life, into the world of horses. I was aston- 
ished at the money and the care which seemed lavished on lines of 
superb creatures, each of which had its peculiar character, virtues, 
faults, mode of treatment—to judge at least from the conversation 
which began between Warcop and Lord Hartover, after the stud- 
groom had asked, slily enough, ‘ how his lordship’s coppers felt 
this morning.’ 

‘Oh,’ I answered for him, ‘ he was in bed by three, quite early, 
and a good sleep has made him as lively as a kitten.’ 

‘I say,’ whispered the boy to me presently, ‘ you’re a good 
sort. Does Warcop know I was screwed ? ’ 

‘Honestly, I believe he does: but never mind——’ 

‘No, hang it, never mind, indeed. It isn’t the first time by 
many a one !—I say, Warcop, that black horse rests his leg still.’ 

‘An’ will rest it, my lord. I’ve done all I can, but it’s never 
been itself i’ the fetlock since Colonel Jack rode him from Enderby 
Gorse.’ 

‘Oh, he’d break down an elephant, if he had a chance. How 
many horses did he spoil last season, Warcop ? ’ 

‘Just four, let alone t’ harse he drowned at Sawley Bridge 
ford; but that was any man’s luck, and might have been mine 
or yours.’ 

‘By the by, you don’t know the Rusher—Colonel Jack 
Esdaile ? ’ 

é No.’ 

‘Oh you must—such a splendid fellow. He’s my cousin, 
In the Life Guards he is, and rides like ten fiends. There’s nothing 
he can’t do.’ 

Then, interest even in horse-flesh slackening thanks to the 
indiscretion of last night and consequent headache of this morning, 
he proceeded to change both place and subject of conversation. 

‘Come along. I'll show you the house if you like.’ 

Of course I liked. And we walked back to the house together, 

‘There’s the new front my great-grandfather built. Some 
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people think it very fine, some say it don’t agree with the rest, 
I’m sure I don’t know—or care.’ 

And he yawned. 

Agree with the rest it distinctly does not, for it consists of a 
huge Ionic portico, on the tympanum of which Victory is seen 
busy crowning the thirteenth Earl of Longmoor for his valour 
in Marlborough’s wars. This suits ill enough with the mass of 
the house, built in James the First’s time ; and still worse with the 
Tudor chapel on the right and the old Norman keep which towers 
above on a lofty mound. But to my mind such incongruities, in 
an ancestral mansion as in an old parish church, have a beauty 
and meaning of their own. They show that each of many 
generations has loved the place, and added to it as best they 
could in token of such love; so that, however architecturally 
faulty, these incongruities have an historic value of unity, of 
progressive development, and of life. 

I said something about all this to Hartover. Said how 
pleasant it was to think of ail his forefathers living here one 
after another, and leaving their mark upon the place. The idea 
appeared new to him, and he was interested for a moment. 

Yes, his grandfather had made the pleasaunce on the left. He 
was a clever man, he believed, and fond of pictures and statues. 
His father—he cared for nothing of that kind, only for his 
methodistical books. 

‘But you will find something to care for, and to add to the 
place.’ 

No. He never should. He hated the place. It was so dull, 
He should go and live in London and see life. He hated the 
country, dogs and horses, and farming, and all that sort of 
thing. 

‘Why, I thought you seemed very learned in horses ? ’ 

‘Oh, one can’t be off knowing about them here. No one talks 
of anything else.’ But he detested hunting—getting cold and 
hungry, and wet, and running the chance of breaking your neck 
into the bargain. The only excitement he cared for was play— 
that cost no trouble. ‘ And I’ll have plenty of it, I tell you, when 
I am my own master,’ he added. 

Alas for me! And sadly enough I went with him into the 
great entrance hall. 

‘ What a glorious ceiling!’ I cried, after my eye had wandered 
over marble pillars and stairs, as I looked up to one of those mytho- 
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logical pageants, in which the genius of Rubens restored to 
temporary life the grandeur of the dying Venetian School. 

Yes—everyone admired it. He cared nothing for it, but 
there were some pretty enough goddesses among the figures— 
though rather too stout for his taste. 

‘Why,’ I said, ‘there is a whole Lempriére’s Classical 
Dictionary up there. You might learn as much mythology from 
it in a day as from books in six months.’ 

He yawned and led me on. But I did not forget my own 
words, as we went from one splendid room to another. I saw 
everywhere matter of instruction, from which I longed to teach 
myself a thousand things. Pictures, statues, curiosities, ‘ objects 
of bigotry and virtue’ as Mrs. Malaprop has it, of every age. To 
know all that was in that house, I thought, would be to know the 
whole history of art, and the whole history of England. There 
were portraits of gallant men and fair ladies, in every dress from 
Henry the Seventh’s time onwards, many of them personages 
famous in their day. Armour and weapons hung round the 
great hall, of every period from the Crusades. At last the boy 
stopped carelessly before a gold-mounted sword in a glass case, 
and said— 

‘That is the sword which Charles the First or Oliver Cromwell— 
I forget which—gave my ancestor after some great battle or other.’ 

‘Ah, Lord Hartover, why do you not learn about all these 
things ?’ 

‘Why, what good on earth would it do me?’ 

‘It would teach you at least,’ I answered, by some happy 
inspiration, ‘ who you are.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Consider how many generations of great men have been 
heaping together these treasures for you. Surely they were put 
here to make you wiser, and better in some way. As tokens, 
in any case, that you owe your ancestors a debt for all they have 

given you, a debt which you are somehow bound to repay.’ 

‘Why they are all dead and buried, poor old cocks. They had 
their fun while they lived, and never thought of me. I shall have 
my fun while I live, and never think of them.’ 

‘ How do you know that they never thought of you? I daresay 
they looked forward to the honour and prosperity of their house, 
ages after they were gone, and perhaps are looking forward to it 
now.” 
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‘Now ?’ 

“Yes, how can you tell that your ancestors are not thinking 
of you now, interested still in the welfare of their family, and 
expecting you to remember them, to be worthy of them ?’ 

And then, moved by some deep-seated pity, alike for the living 
and the dead,and by the stately beauty of the place—to me, un- 
accustomed to great houses, a veritable” Arabian Nights palace 
of delights—I went on to speak to him of the sacredness of family 
feeling and honest pride of noble blood. I told him how, among 
the old Greeks and Romans—the only people of whom I really 
then knew aught—the highest virtues were called forth by the 
thought, ‘we must not be less worthy than our forefathers—we 
must live lives worthy of the trophies won at Marathon and Salamis, 
worthy of the men who expelled the Tarquins and fought Lars 
Porsena at the bridge.’ And, as I myself kindled, while my usual 
nervous and hesitating manner left me under the influence of 
excitement, I looked anxiously into his face to see if I had kindled 
excitement in him likewise. 

‘Gad!’ he said, after standing silent awhile, ‘how fond you 
seem of those old Latin and Greek stories.’ 

‘ Because they teach me so much’ 

‘Hm—wWell, I never thought that there was anything in them 
which had anything to do with me, except to get me floggings.’ 

‘I wish that I could get you to read Plutarch’s Lives with me. 
You would find plenty there which has to do with you, and me 
and every man.’ 

‘ Are they Latin or Greek ?’ 

* Greek.’ 

He swore at Greek in general, and I dropped the subject. 

‘I say—are you fond of books ? ’ | 

‘Very.’ 

‘Come into the library, they say it is a very fine one.’ 

Iwent. And at the first glance, I felt, I cannot deny it, foolishly 
inclined to impugn the justice of Providence which puts such 
inestimable treasures into the hands of those who have so little 
notion how to use them. Foolish, indeed, as the next five minutes 
proved. For, as I rapturously repeated aloud to myself the name 
of one rare book after another, of which I had only known hitherto 
by hearsay or quotation, and saw hundreds more, of which I had 
never even heard but which promised by their titles to be equally 
precious, the boy asked me yawning and smiling— 
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‘So you are frightfully gone on books ? ’ 

‘They are my world. I know nothing but books; yet only 
few of them.’ 

‘ Well, you can read all here, you know ?’ 

‘Is it possible? And yet, I am afraid, I should soon begin 
neglecting you for the books.’ 

‘Do then! You have my leave.’ And he laughed. ‘ You 
sit here and sap, and let me go my own way, and we shall never 
quarrel.’ 

I was about to answer; but he ran on— 

‘I say, though—here’s a capital thought. My father shall 
make you librarian. The old librarian’s dead these two years. 
He was some old fogy at the British Museum. He never came 
near the place, and so no one has really looked after the books 
for years. But you shall be librarian. I'll talk to the Rusher— 
Colonel Jack, I mean—about it to-day.’ 

‘And I am to sit here and mind the books, and leave you to 
do what you like ? ’ 

‘TI shall do what I like in any case, I can tell you.’ And he 
looked as naughty as handsome. 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘ my only chance is, to make you like what I like.’ 

He sat down in an easy-chair, threw his legs over the arm, 
and began whistling, looking fixedly at me. I went on examining 
the books, with a puzzled head and heavy heart. 

‘T say, Mr. Brownlow.’ 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘I think the sooner we come to an understanding the better.’ 

‘So do I.’ And I tried to appear cheerful. 

“I suppose you’ve been told I’m a great blackguard.’ 

‘Indeed I have not.’ 

‘Then you soon will be. Now listen to me. People may 
lead me, but drive me they cannot. I have been driven all my 
life, licked and kicked, by masters and boys at school, and tutors 
at home. Old Dash at Harrow took special pleasure in flogging 
me, because I was a lord. And the tutor I had at home used to 
cane me like a dog, because he said I was a vessel of wrath and a 
child of the devil; and very much a vessel of wrath I showed 
myself to him when I did turn on him at last. Now I don’t think 
you are going to try that plan.’ 

I smiled, and expressed agreement with his opinion. 

'‘T like you. I liked what you said about my ancestors; and 
Pll listen to you, if you'll be kind to me—Not that I care a 
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curse,’ he went on, suddenly bridling up, ‘for your kindness, or 
any other man’s. I want no man’s favours.’ And he swore 
again. ‘ But, but —and he was silent for a while. 

‘I’ve often thought, that if I had a friend,’ he said presently, 
‘anyone I could trust; anyone who would make allowances for 
me—I have one though—but she can’t teach me as you might.’ 

‘You want to learn, then?’ I took no outward notice of the 
* she.’ 

‘Well. If there was anyone who IJ thought really wished me 
well, I’d listen to him and then if he could show me that learning 
was any use to me——’ 

‘It’s not merely learning, Lord Hartover, that will make the 
man orthe nobleman. There is such a thing as self-control wanted.’ 

‘I know,’ he said impatiently, ‘the old story. Everything 
that is pleasant is wrong, of course.’ 

“God forbid. But make up your mind what really is pleasant, 
because it will do to look back upon; and what only makes you 
miserable next morning.’ 

‘Easy preaching! Especially about things a man has not 
felt himself. This drinking now—I know you are aiming at that 
—I cannot help it. I crave for it. I never feel well, never myself 
without it. It’s not the mere taste of wine I care for, it is the wine 
itself I want ; and, abuse me as you may, you can’t alter plain fact.’ 

I was puzzled. I had not yet learned to analyse such a case. 
I saw that he believed his own words: but I concluded that he 
must be mistaken, that idleness and lack of interest had gradually 
led him into the vice. 

‘I am not going to try and prevent you drinking wine, if 
you really need it; but people who get into a habit of intoxica- 
tion die. So I should advise you to stop short of that point. And 
I do think that if you could find a little occupation and entertain- 
ment for your mind you would not crave so much for mere animal 
excitement.” 

“What? The crooked letters again, I suppose ?’ 

“I do not ask you to read books. Why not try and learn, as 
I hinted just now, from all the curious things in these very rooms ? 
Surely it would interest you to know what you were looking at 
every day; to be able to talk to others rationally about them— 
to know the history of your own house, of your own family.’ 

‘I suppose it would, but how to begin ?’ 

‘There must be catalogues, descriptions, and so forth in the 
house.’ 
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Yes, he believed there were. The housekeeper knew. She 
showed the house. Should he ring, and send to ask her ? 

‘ By all means.’ I thought it well to strike while the iron was 
hot. A footman appeared, had his message; and in due time 
returned, reporting that Mrs. Caswell was very sorry but it was as 
much as her place was worth to let her catalogues out of her own 
hands. 

I must do her the justice to say the fellow, as I discovered 
afterwards, had informed her, that he was ‘ sure the catalogue was 
wanted for that new tutor chap; for his lordship never cared 
for such things.’ Thereupon Mrs. Caswell, considering me as an 
intruder upon her office, refused with indignation. 

The boy swore a little, yawned again, and then asked me if I 
played billiards. 

‘No: but I would gladly learn.’ I was determined, as I could 
not lead him, to follow him everywhere. For Lord Hartover’s 
beauty, his simplicity beneath that artificial crust of profligacy, 
had touched my heart no less than the grandeur of his position and 
the necessity of saving him, for the sake of others as well as himself. 
I had found my vocation ; and would follow it. I would become 
all things to him. If I failed, I should at least have done my duty. 

So I took my first lesson in billiards. The boy knew the game 
well enough; but played with aa uncertain eye and shaky hand. 
I made no comment however, but let him instruct me. Ere an 
hour was out he cried— 

‘Gad, what a player you'll make! Your hand is as steady as 
a rock,’ 

“Isn’t that an additional reason for drinking water ?’ 

He was much amused when I tried to explain to him, by the 
light of my little Cambridge knowledge, the science of the game. 
A few hints about impact and angles took marvellously ; and he 
told his cousin Colonel Jack, ‘ the Rusher "—whose acquaintance 
I had the honour, or otherwise, of making that afternoon—that 
‘I was a wonderfully clever fellow but—the oddest thing out— 
I was so jolly with it.’ 

I played with him, I may add, every day after that for months ; 
and, at last could give ten to any man who entered the house. 

At two o’clock, luncheon, or rather dinner, was served for us 
two; and so ended a sufficiently varied, perplexing and, in more 
than one respect, unsatisfactory morning. 


(T'o be continued.) 











SIR ALLEN YOUNG. 
BY SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


Our readers may be reminded that there has passed from among 
us an Arctic hero who in the days of old performed deeds of 
derring-do such as might be recorded of a paladin of romance, 
Allen Young 


‘ Never knew what envy was nor hate. 
His soul was filled with worth and honesty, 
And with another thing quite out of date 
Call’d modesty.’ 


It is to this last quality that we would refer. He never courted 
publicity. He abhorred any approach to self-advertisement. So 
that it was a notable success on the part of Mr. Thackeray when 
he induced Allen Young to write on ‘“ The Search for Sir John 
Franklin,’ from the private journal of an officer of the Foz,’ for the 
first number of the CornnuILL Macazine in January 1860. 

When he chose, Allen Young wrote well and clearly, and the 
charm of his writing consists in the absence of effort of any kind 
and, in describing a great feat, the complete unconsciousness of 
the writer that he was relating anything out of the common. 

Besides the article in our first number, Allen Young was induced, 
after much importunity and very unwillingly, to publish an account 
of his two Arctic voyages which he had intended only for private 
circulation— The two Voyages of the Pandora, 1875-1876’ 
(Stanford, 1879). 

Allen Young’s great Arctic work was done when serving under 
Sir Leopold McClintock. The officers of Captain Austin’s expedi- 
tion, 1850-51, had discovered the northern half of the extensive 
island known as Prince of Wales Land. It remained to explore 
the southern half and connect it with the northern part on both 
sides. It was a compact yet important piece of geographical 
discovery, and Sir Leopold entrusted it to Allen Young, who had 
joined the Fox not only without any remuneration, but after sub- 
scribing £500 to the expedition. 

Allen Young completed the work entrusted to him after sur- 
mounting extraordinary difficulties and facing great danger, yet 
no one would suppose that this was the case after reading his own 
report. He began the journey with one sledge of four men, and 
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another with six dogs driven by an Eskimo. But the discovery of a 
channel between Prince of Wales and Victoria Islands and the un- 
expected extension of Prince of Wales Island to the south, caused 
the time for completing the task to be much lengthened. Allen 
Young’s resolution was at once formed. Hesent back the four men, 
sledge, and the tent, going on with the dogs and one man named 
George Hobday. The distance was too great with reference to his 
resources : still he pushed on. Nothing could ever stop Allen Young 
when his mind was once made up. Untrained in building a snow 
hut, Young and Hobday dug a hole in the snow for passing the night, 
just big enough for two. They completed the task and even 
attempted more, but the provisions were running short ; and the 
two explorers were really in extreme danger. A bear was shot, 
and that saved them. Thus the western side of the land was con- 
nected with former discoveries from the northern side. But that 
was only half the work. The connection had also to be made on 
the eastern side, and this was done after overcoming even greater 
difficulties, but with less danger. Careful astronomical ‘observations 
were taken throughout, as was sure to be the case with so accurate 
a navigator. On reaching part of the ground in after years, Sir 
Allen Young was surprised at his own accuracy under such difficult 
circumstances. It was a remarkable piece of geographical work 
welldone : remarkable alike for its completeness, and for the ability 
and accuracy with which the survey was executed. There are 
few instances of such admirable work being completed by only 
two men in the face of such difficulties. 

After the return of Sir Leopold McClintock’s expedition, Allen 
Young was frequently employed on important work by the Govern- 
ment and by others, and in the intervals, having been elected a 
member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, he passed much of his time 
at Cowes and in the Solent. 

At the time when the Nares expedition was being fitted out in 
1876 Allen Young had determined to return to his old haunts, with 
the idea of making his way, down Peel Sound, to the coast of North 
America. When this was done the North-West Passage was made, 
for there was no difficulty in the navigation of the rest of the route. 
The passage through Peel Sound depends on the winds during the 
winter and early spring. Young bought a very swift gun-boat 
from the Government, the Pandora, and had her strengthened for 
ice-work at Southampton. But it was a bad year, heavy ice right 
across the channel rendering the passage through impassable, 
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and the return was difficult owing to heavy ice and gales of 
wind. Allen Young resolved to try again the next year, with g 
much better prospect of success, but while he was fitting out he 
received a request from the Admiralty to give up his plans and 
communicate with the Nares expedition. He at once consented, 
The necessity for such annual communication had been represented 
to the Admiralty, but the Board refused to entertain any such 
plan. When, however, it was found that public feeling was strong 
against them, their Lordships resolved to communicate. It was, 
however, too late in the year to fit out a ship, so this rather cool 
request was made to Allen Young. He was to have no instructions, 
but to act as he thought best. 

The experienced Arctic navigator proceeded to the entrance 
of Smith Sound, and landed a party at Cape Isabella, where a docu- 
ment was found. Another cask was seen, but was supposed to 
contain provisions and was not examined. This circumstance is 
referred to because it showed Allen Young’s remarkable tenacity 
of purpose. He thought that the other cask should have been 
examined, and he resolved to return to Cape Isabella with that 
object. The Pandora reached the cape in a gale of wind. The ice 
was rapidly driving by, and it was not possible to land. Steaming 
full speed, the ship could not hold the position against wind and 
tide. Day after day Young continued to struggle against wind 
and ice and fogs to regain the cape and effect a landing—always 
the same driving masses of ice, among which no boat could survive. 
At last the Pandora was fairly driven over to the east side of Smith 
Sound by an enormous ice-pack. The Pandora had been terribly 
battered, but her commander was as determined as ever. He 
continued the same desperate efforts to reach Cape Isabella day 
after day for three weeks. No weather and no ice could prevail 
against such perseverance, and finally a boat was landed. 

This indomitable resolution, it was not mere obstinacy, for it 
was guided by knowledge and experience, was a very remarkable 
trait in Allen Young’s character. He was diffident and long before 
he came to a decision on great questions such as the command of 
an expedition. The remarkable point was that when once he had 
made up his mind all hesitation disappeared, and his firmness 
and resolution continued unshaken. We see this in his exploring 
expedition under McClintock, and again in his unconquerable 

determination to reach Cape Isabella. He was a splendid seaman 
and an accurate observer. 
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After his return from the Smith Sound expedition Allen Young 
went back to his life at Cowes and in London, ably performing some 
duties that were entrusted to him and making many friends. He 
made one more Arctic voyage, rescuing Mr. Leigh Smith and his 
ship’s company off the coast of Novaya Zemlya. Sir Allen Young 
was constant in watching over the interests of his shipmates. It 
was through Allen Young’s advice that Sir Leopold McClintock, 
after having to retire from active service in the Navy, became one 
of the Elder Brothers of the Trinity House, and thus obtained 
congenial employment for the rest of his life. It was through 
Allen Young that the prospects of young Pirie, one of his officers, 
of Florance the captain of the hold, and others were advanced. All 
his old shipmates looked to him for help when in need, and never 
in vain. 

His late Majesty King Edward found in Sir Allen Young an 
entertaining companion and a sincere and devoted friend. The 
late King was a good judge of character. He saw in Young one 
whom he could entirely trust, whose reticence and high sense of 
duty were part of himself. No one ever knew from Allen Young 
himself that he was an intimate of his Sovereign. His trustworthi- 
ness and his modesty were specially attractive. He always pre- 
ferred to be called a Master Mariner, not a Captain or a Lieutenant, 
R.N.R. The King knighted him and created him a Companion 
of the Bath and of the Victorian Order, but he only cared for these 
distinctions as being conferred by one to whom he was devoted. 
His kindness and munificence, especially to old shipmates or their 
belongings, were unstinted, but known only to very few. He did 
good service to his country during many years, but his great merit 
was that he never wished any of his work to be lauded or even to 
be discussed, as most men do. Sir Allen Young was a splendid 
seaman, an excellent navigator, though tardy in making up his 
mind, @ man of undaunted resolution and perseverance when it 
was once made up. His modesty and dislike of publicity were 
virtues which are somewhat rare in these days. Altogether it is 
likely to be long before we shall see such a combination of fine 
qualities again, as all who knew him well, knew also that Sir Allen 
Young possessed. 











A FRAGMENT. 


Tuis is not a story, it is rather a fragment, beginning where usually 
a battle story ends, with a man being ‘ casualtied,’ showing the 
principal character only in a passive part—a very passive part— 
and ending, I am afraid, with a lot of unsatisfactory loose ends un- 
gathered up. I only tell it because I fancy that at the back of it 
you may find some hint of the spirit that has helped the British 
Army in many a tight corner. 

Private Wally Ruthven was knocked out by the bursting of a 
couple of bombs in his battalion’s charge on the front line German 
trenches. Any account of the charge need not be given here except 
that it failed, and the battalion making it, or what was left of them, 
beaten back. Private Wally knew nothing of this, knew nothing 
of the renewed British bombardment, the renewed British attack 
half a dozen hours later, and again its renewed failure. All this time 
he was lying where the force of the bomb’s explosion had thrown 
him, in a hole blasted out of the ground by a bursting shell. 
During all that time he was unconscious of anything except pain, 
although certainly he had enough of that to keep his mind very fully 
occupied. He was brought back to an agonising consciousness by 
the hurried grip of strong hands and a wrenching lift that poured 
liquid flames of pain through every nerve in his mangled body. 
To say that he was badly wounded hardly describes the case ; an 
R.A.M.C. orderly afterwards described his appearance with pain- 
ful picturesqueness as ‘ raw meat on a butcher’s block,’ and indeed 
it is doubtful if the stretcher-bearers who lifted him from the shell- 
hole would not rather have left him lying there and given their 
brief time and badly needed services to a casualty more promising 
of recovery, if they had seen at first Private Ruthven’s serious 
condition. As it was, one stretcher-bearer thought and said the 
man was dead, and was for tipping him off the stretcher again. 
Ruthven heard that and opened his eyes to look at the speaker, 
although at the moment it would not have troubled him much if 
he had been tipped off again. But the other stretcher-bearer said 
there was still life in him, and partly because the ground about them 
was pattering with bullets, and the air about them clamant and 
reverberating with the rush and roar of passing and exploding shells 
and bombs, and that particular spot, therefore, no place or time for 
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argument, partly because stretcher-bearers have a stubborn con- 
viction and fundamental belief—which, by the way, has saved 
many a life even against their own momentary judgment—that 
while there is life there is hope, that a man ‘isn’t dead till he’s 
buried,’ and finally that a stretcher must always be brought in 
with a load, a live one if possible, and the nearest thing to alive if 
not, they brought him in. 

The stretcher-bearers carried their burden into the front 
trench and there attempted to set about the first bandaging of their 
casualty. The job, however, was quite beyond them, but one of 
them succeeded in finding a doctor, who in all the uproar of a 
desperate battle was playing Mahomet to the mountain of such cases 
as could not come to him in the field dressing station. The orderly 
requested the doctor to come to the casualty, who was so badly 
wounded that ‘he near came to bits when we lifted him.’ The 
doctor, who had several urgent cases within arm’s length of him as 
he worked at the moment, said that he would come as soon as he 
could, and told the orderly in the meantime to go and bandage any 
minor wounds his casualty might have. The bearer replied that 
there were no minor wounds, that the man was ‘just nothing but one 
big wound all over’ ; and as for bandaging, that he ‘ might as well try 
to do first aid on a pound of meat that had run through a mincing 
machine.’ The doctor at last, hobbling painfully and leaning on 
the stretcher-bearer—for he himself had been twice wounded, once 
in the foot by a piece of shrapnel, and once through the tip of the 
shoulder by a rifle bullet—came to Private Ruthven. He spent a 
good deal of time and innumerable yards of bandages on him, so 
that when the stretcher-bearers brought him into the dressing 
station there was little but bandages to be seen of him. The 
stretcher-bearer delivered a message from the doctor that there 
was very little hope, so that Ruthven for the time being was merely 
given an injection of morphia and put aside. 

The approaches to the dressing station and the station itself 
were under so severe a fire for some hours afterwards that it 
was impossible for any ambulance to be brought near it. Such 
casualties as could walk back walked, others were carried slowly 
and painfully to a point which the ambulances had a fair 
sporting chance of reaching intact. One way and another a good 
many hours passed before Ruthven’s turn came to be removed. 
The doctor who had bandaged him in the firing line had by then 
returned to the dressing station, mainly because his foot had become 
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too painful to allow him to use it at all. Merely as an aside, and 
although it has nothing to do with Private Ruthven’s case, it may 
be worth mentioning that the same doctor, having cleaned, sterilised, 
and bandaged his wounds, remained in the dressing station for 
another twelve hours, doing such work as could be accomplished 
sitting in a chair and with one sound and one unsound arm. He 
saw Private Ruthven for a moment as he was being started on hig 
journey to the ambulance; he remembered the case, as indeed 
everyone who handled or saw that case remembered it for many 
days, and, moved by professional interest and some amazement that 
the man was still alive, he hobbled from his chair to look at him. 
He found Private Ruthven returning his look, for the passing of 
time and the excess of pain had by now overcome the effects of the 
morphia injection. There was a hauntingly appealing look in the 
eyes that looked up at him, and the doctor tried to answer the 
question he imagined those eyes would have conveyed. 

‘ I don’t know, my boy,’ he said, ‘ whether you'll pull through, 
but we'll do the best we can for you. And now we have you here 
we'll have you back in hospital in no time, and there you'll get 
every chance there is.’ 

He imagined the question remained in those eyes still un- 
satisfied, and that Ruthven gave just the suggestion of a slow 
head-shake. 

‘Don’t give up, my boy,’ hesaid briskly. ‘ We might save you 
yet. Now I’m going to take away the pain for you,’ and he 
called an orderly to bring a hypodermic injection. While he 
was finding a place among the bandages to make the injection, 
the orderly who was waiting spoke: ‘I believe, sir, he’s trying to 
ask something or say something.’ 

It has to be told here that Private Ruthven could say nothing 
in the terms of ordinary speech, and would never be able to do so 
again. Without going into details it will be enough to say that the 
whole lower part of—well, his face was tightly bound about with 
bandages, leaving little more than his nostrils, part of his cheeks, 
and his eyes clear. He was frowning now, and again just shaking 
his head to denote a negative, and his left hand, bound to the big- 
ness of a football in bandages, moved slowly in an endeavour to 
push aside the doctor’s hands. 

‘It’s all right, my lad,’ the doctor said soothingly. ‘I’m not 
going to hurt you.’ 

The frown cleared for an instant and the eloquent eyes appeared 
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to smile, as indeed the lad might well have smiled at the thought 
that anyone could ‘hurt’ such a bundle of pain. But although it 
appeared quite evident that Ruthven did not want morphia, the 
doctor in his wisdom decreed otherwise, and the jolting journey 
down the rough shell-torn road, and the longer but smoother 
journey in the sweetly-sprung motor ambulance, were accomplished 
in sleep. 

When he wakened again to consciousness he lay for some time 
looking about him, moving only his eyes and very slowly his head. 
He took in the canvas walls and roof of the big hospital marquee, 
the scarlet-blanketed beds, the flitting figures of a couple of silent- 
footed Sisters, the screens about two of the beds ; the little clump 
of figures, doctor, orderlies, and Sister, stooped over another 
bed. Presently he caught the eye of a Sister as she passed 
swiftly the foot of his bed, and she, seeing the appealing look, the 
barely perceptible upward twitch of his head that was all he could 
do to beckon, stopped and turned, and moved quickly to his side. 
She smoothed the pillow about his head and the sheets across his 
shoulders, and spoke softly. 

‘I wonder if there is anything you want,’ she said. ‘You can’t 
tell me, can you—just close your eyes a minute—if there is 
anything I can do ?’ 

The eyes closed instantly, opened, and stared upward at her. 

“Is it the pain?’ she said. ‘Is it very dreadful ? ’ 

The eyes held steady and unflickering upon hers. She knew 
well that there they did not speak truth, and that the pain must 
indeed be very dreadful. 

“We can stop the pain, you know,’ she said. ‘Is that what you 
want ?’ 

The steady unwinking eyes answered ‘No’ again, and to add 
emphasis to it the bandaged head shook slowly from side to side 
on the pillow. 

The Sister was puzzled ; she could find out what he wanted of 
course, she was confident of that, but it might take some time 
and many questions, and time just then was something that she 
or no one else in the big clearing hospital could find enough of 
for the work in their hands. Even then urgent work was calling her, 
so she left him, promising to come again as soon as she could. 

She spoke to the doctor, and presently he came back with her 
to the bedside. ‘It’s marvellous,’ he said in a low tone to the 
Sister, ‘that he has held on to life so long.’ 
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Private Ruthven’s wounds had been dressed there on arrival, 
before he woke out of the morphia sleep, and the doctor had seen 
and knew. 

‘There is nothing we can do for him,’ he said, ‘ except morphia 
again, to ease him out of his pain.’ 

But again the boy, his brow wrinkling with the effort, attempted 
with his bandaged hand to stay the needle in the doctor’s fingers. 

‘I’m sure,’ said the Sister, ‘he doesn’t want the morphia; he 
told me so, didn’t you ?’ appealing to the boy. 

The eyes shut and gripped tight in an emphatic answer, and 
the Sister explained their code. 

‘Listen!’ she said gently. ‘The doctor will only give you 
enough to make you sleep for two or three hours, and then I shall 
have time to come and talk to you. Will that do ?’ 

The unmoving eyes answered ‘ No’ again, and the doctor stood 
up. 

“If he can bear it, Sister,’ he said, ‘we may as well leave him. 
I can’t understand it, though. I know how those wounds must 
hurt.’ 

They left him then, and he lay for another couple of hours, his 
eyes set on the canvas roof above his head, dropped for an instant 
to any passing figure, lifting again to their fixed position. The 
eyes and the mute appeal in them haunted the Sister, and half a 
dozen times, as she moved about the beds, she flitted over to him, 
just to drop a word that she had not forgotten and she was coming 
presently. 

‘You want me to talk to you, don’t you?’ she said. ‘There is 
something you want me to find out ?’ 

“ Yes—yes—yes,’ said the quickly flickering eyelids. 

The Sister read the label that was tied to him when he was 
brought in. She asked questions round the ward of those who 
were able to answer them, and sent an orderly to make inquiries 
in the other tents. He came back presently and reported the 
finding of another man who belonged to Ruthven’s regiment and 
who knew him. So presently, when she was relieved from duty— 
the first relief for thirty-six solid hours of physical stress and 
heart-tearing strain, she went straight to the other tent and 
questioned the man who knew Private Ruthven. He had a hope- 
lessly shattered arm, but appeared mightily content and amazingly 
cheerful. He knew Wally, he said, was in the same platoon with 
him ; didn’t know much about him except that he was a very 
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decent sort; no, knew nothing about his people or his home, 
although he remembered—yes, there was a girl. Wally had shown 
him her photograph once, ‘and a real ripper she is too.’ Didn’t 
know if Wally was engaged to her, or anything more about her, 
and certainly not her name. 

The Sister went back to Wally. His wrinkled brow cleared at 
the sight of her, but she could see that the eyes were sunk more 
deeply in his head, that they were dulled, no doubt with his 
suffering. 

‘T’m going to ask you a lot of questions,’ she said, ‘and you’ll 
just close your eyes again if I speak of what you want to tell me. 
You do want to tell me something, don’t you ?’ 

To her surprise, the ‘ Yes’ was not signalled back to her. She 
was puzzled a moment. ‘You want to ask me something ?’ 
she said. 

‘Yes’ the eyelids flickered back. 

‘Is it about a girl?’ sheasked. (‘No.’) ‘Is it about money of 
any sort ?’ (‘ No.’) ‘Is it about your mother, or your people, or your 
home? Is it about yourself ?’ 

She had paused after each question and went on to the next, 
but seeing no sign or answering ‘ Yes’ she was baffled for a moment. 
But she felt that she could not go to her own bed to which she had 
been dismissed, could not go to the sleep she so badly needed, until 
she had found and answered the question in those pitiful eyes. 
She tried again. 

‘Is it about your regiment ?’ she asked, and the eyes snapped 
‘Yes,’ and ‘ Yes,’ and ‘ Yes’ again. She puzzled over that, and 
then went back to the doctor in charge of the other ward and 
brought back with her the man who ‘knew Wally.’ Mentally she 
clapped her hands at the light that leaped to the boy’s eyes. 
She had told the man that it was something about the regiment 
he wanted to know; told him, too, his method of answering ‘ Yes’ 
and ‘No,’ and to put his questions in such a form that they could 
be so answered. 

The friend advanced to the bedside with clumsy caution. 

‘Hello, Wally!’ he said cheerfully. ‘They’ve pretty well 
chewed you up and spit you out again, ’aven’t they? But you’re 
allright, old son, you’re going to pull through, ’cause the O.C. 0’ the 
Linseed Lancers here told meso. But Sister here tells me you want 
to ask something about someone in the old crush.’ He hesitated 
amoment. ‘I can’t think who it would be,’ he confessed. ‘It can’t 
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be his own chum, ’cause he “ stopped one,” and Wally saw it and 
knew he was dead hours before. But look ’ere,’ he said deter. 
minedly, ‘ I’ll go through the whole bloomin’ regiment, from the 0.0, 
down to the cook, by name and one at a time, and you'll tip meg 
wink and stop me at the right one. I'll start off with our own 
platoon first ; that ought to do it,’ he said to the Sister. 

‘ Perhaps,’ she said quickly, ‘ he wants to ask about one of his 
officers. Is that it?’ And she turned to him. 

The eyes looked at her long and steadily, and then closed 
flutteringly and hesitatingly. 

‘ We’re coming near it,’ she said, ‘ although he didn’t seem sure 
about that ‘‘ Yes.” ’ 

‘ Look ’ere,’ said the other, with a sudden inspiration, ‘there’s 
no good o’ this ‘‘ Yes ” and “ No ” guessin’ game ; Wally and me was 
both in the flag-wagging class, and we knows enough to—there you 
are.” He broke off in triumph and nodded to Wally’s flickering 
eyelids, that danced rapidly in the long and short of the Morse 
code. 

*Y-e-s. Ac-ac-ac.’} 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘If you'll get a bit of paper, Sister, you can 
write down the message while I spells it off. That’s what you want, 
ain’t it, chum ?’ 

The Sister took paper and pencil and wrote the letters one by 
one as the code ticked them off and the reader called them to her. 

‘Ready. Begins!’ ‘Go on, Miss, write it down,’ as she 
hesitated. ‘Don-I-Don—Did; W-E-—we; Toc-ac-K-E—take; 
Toc-H-E—the ; Toc-R-E-N-C-H—trench ; ac-ac-ac. Did we take 
the trench 2?’ 

The signaller being a very unimaginative man, possibly it 
might never have occurred to him to lie, to have told anything but 
the blunt truth that they did not take the trench ; that the regiment 
had been cut to pieces in the attempt to take it ; that the further at- 
tempt of another regiment on the same trench had been beaten back 
with horrible loss ; that the lines on both sides, when he was sent to 
the rear late at night, were held exactly as they had been held before 
the attack ; that the whole result of the action was nil—except for 
the casualty list. But he caught just in time the softly sighing 
whispered ‘Yes’ from the unmoving lips of the Sister, and he 
lied promptly and swiftly, efficiently and at full length. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘We took it. 1 thought you knew that, and 

1 Ac-ac-ac: three As, denoting a full stop. 
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that you was wounded the other side of it ; we took it all right. 
Got a hammering of course, but what was left of us cleared it with 
the bayonet. You should ’ave ’eard ’em squeal when the bayonet 
took em. There was one big brute——’ 

He was proceeding with a cheerful imagination, coloured by 
past experiences, when the Sister stopped him. Wally’s eyes were 
closed. 

‘I think,’ she said quietly, ‘ that’s all that Wally wants to know. 
Isn’t it, Wally 2?’ 

The lids lifted slowly and the Sister could have cried at the 
glory and satisfaction that shone in them. They closed once softly, 
lifted slowly, and closed again tiredly and gently. That is all. 
Wally died an hour afterwards. 


Boyp CaBLE. . 











‘PRO TANTO RETRIBUAMUS,’ 


BY LADY POORE. 


Waar can we render in return for so much ? 

We who cannot fight are no longer dilettante givers; we are 
debtors ; and among the mercies vouchsafed to us in these sorrow- 
ful days is that of finding without difficulty the right recipients 
for all we are bound to give. No doubt as to what institutions 
are in need of help assails us, what individuals in want or suffering. 
All around us are individuals requiring moral or material aid; and 
charitable groups and communities, increasing in size and number 
as the war goes on, demand support. And then there are the 
silent, self-respecting Spartan poor, from the girl miniature painter, 
whose patrons cancelled their orders on the outbreak of war, to 
the old blind man who hawks the baskets woven by his shaking 
hands. ‘Must be my baskets is too strong,’ he says ruefully, 
‘for none o’ my ladies wants new ones.’ He, and such as he, must 
be sought out and saved ere they perish. 

The trouble now is to choose between one object and another. — 
The cheerful giver is beloved of Heaven; much more, then, the 
giver who is both wise and cheerful. How often have we regretted 
in times of plenty the hasty or misplaced benefaction and wished 
we could retrieve the guinea wasted on a waster, the sound boots 
gone to augment the tramping power of the tramp! Now, if 
ever, with so many channels of charity to be kept full and flowing, 
givers should be wise, for every day their incomes are decreasing 
in inverse ratio to the justifiable demands made upon them. 

To many of us has come the pain of parting with the things 
made sacred by the loss of him who was their owner—the uniform 
almost new, and the dear, shabby coat he used to wear in the 
workshop or the garden, the gloves still bearing the impress of 
hands that did such valiant work in the frozen or flooded trenches 
of Flanders. But they must go for the sake of one who has given 
everything—not remain, for our own sakes, uselessly imprisoned 
in the tin cases with his name and regiment freshly painted on 
them. We have so much else to treasure without defrauding 
others ; so many precious memories all our own ; and little tokens, 
from the ugly yellow pottery bear with a pipe in its mouth, that 
he thought so ‘ jolly fine ’ when he bought it for us out of his pocket- 
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money @ dozen years ago, to the silver pen-tray—his last Christmas 
present. And the straggling rose-branch that he trained against 
the wall just below his bedroom window—only last spring—is 
there for remembrance ; and the new carpet in the drawing-room 
he found so ‘ ripping,’ the fresh arrangement of pictures he approved. 
‘No one can make a room look as pretty and comfy as you can,’ 
he said. It is pretty still, and full of reminders, but the comfort 
has gone out of it. 

The tin cases and the chests of drawers in his room are nearly 
empty now. Much that was in them has gone to the Officers’ 
Families Fund Clothing Depét in Albert Gate, and much to sailors 
and soldiers ‘ invalided out.’ His musical instruments have found 
owners among the blinded soldiers at St. Dunstan’s in Regent’s 
Park. We took them there ourselves and visited this wonderful 
institution, entermg with painful anticipation and leaving full of 
admiration for Mr. Pearson’s work. 

The halls and passages at St. Dunstan’s have strips of carpet 
down the centre to guide the feet of the sightless. In the hall 
there was standing when we arrived a boy in khaki with bandaged 
eyes, just come in. There was something in his rather shaky 
smile before the tall matron—all spirit and no flesh, like St. Monica 
in the picture—laid a kind hand upon his shoulder that pierced 
our hearts. He looked as a shy child looks when it stands blind- 
folded in the middle of the room at a children’s party before the 
game begins. 

In a little ante-room close by a man was sitting motionless 
by the fire with his head in his hands, careless of the talk and 
stir around him; and in the great bright recreation hall beyond 
numbers of men were seated on the high settees, while one with 
some rudimentary knowledge of music picked out familiar airs 
with fumbling fingers on the grand piano. Our guide assured 
us they were all happy and all brave. ‘ You see,’ she said, ‘ every- 
one is the blind man’s friend. He is surrounded with helpers and 
is an object of compassion wherever he goes; and this accounts, 
I think, for his sweet temper and patience. No one can be hasty 
or unkind to a blind man.’ To us, unused to such surroundings, 
it appeared nothing less than appalling that these men in the 
fulness of their youth and strength should be condemned to dark- 
ness impenetrable for the term of their natural lives. We could 
not believe them resigned ; we could not see their happiness, for 
the ‘ windows of their souls’ were shuttered. 
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It cannot be right to feel that our dead are more fortunate 
than these blinded men, but when we said good-bye to our guide, 
made hopeful through helpfulness, we thanked God that this 
great calamity had not befallen him whom we mourned. 

As we waited for the motor a blinded soldier stumbled up the 
steps of the porch, and entering, found himself imprisoned between 
the double doors of the small outer hall. Confused and désoriensé, 
he blundered about the confined space seeking for an exit like 
some poor bird that, flying into a room, beats its wings against the 
walls. Then a tall and capable boy scout came to the rescue, 
‘Where is it you want to go, Bill, eh?’ Bill, quite unperturbed, 
explained, and the boy put him safely on his way. It was we, 
not poor sightless Bill, who found the incident almost unbearably 
painful. 

Two blinded men, with their wives in attendance, came out as 
we were getting into the car. It was a cold and foggy November 
evening, and Regent’s Park is a long way from most places, so we 
asked the party if they would like a lift, and we all squeezed in 
somehow and set off. Only one of them, an intelligent Cockney, 
cared to talk. The two women had tragedy written in their young 
faces, and the second man never opened his lips. The Cockney 
had something to say in dispraise of Christian Science. ‘ What 
price Christian Science now ?’ he asked bitterly. ‘It can’t give 
us back our eyes, I don’t think. I’m not religious meself—was 
took to church too often when I was a kid—but I’ve met one good 
parson since I come back, and the surgeons—well, they’re prime. 
. . . I work at me old trade in one of the workshops at St. Dun- 
stan’s. Oh yes, they’re kind enough, but it’s a bit like living in 
a beehive ; always buzz, buzz, buzz. Some of us learns poultry- 
keeping. It’s a great business, they tell me; lots of money in it 
seemin ly.’ 

We put our passengers down at Knightsbridge, and the two 
couples, each of the men clinging to his wife’s arm, drifted out of 
sight—but not out of mind. 

These blinded soldiers have given more than life itself for their 
country. What can we render in return for so much ? 





STORIES FROM AN OLD CATALOGUE. 


II. Toe Town Lapy. 


No. 258.—An old English Jug of Slip Ware Time of Charles II. 

In a certain solitary cottage in the village of Chalfont St. Giles 
a girl stood watching with the utmost anxiety and trepidation the 
landscape of glade and beech forest that spread verdant and golden 
in the serene afternoon light. 

No other house was in sight and no other human being, the 
stillness was broken only by the chatter of the swallows that had 
built their mud nests under the eaves. 

The girl stood in the porch, sheltered by the sweet load of 
honeysuckle the light lattice supported and which, past the 
fullness of summer, shed rose-and-gold petals on her hair and 
shoulders. 

Her face was pale and drawn past any look of youthful softness, 
the hand that grasped the little riding-whip showed the muscles 
white and taut, she had bitten her under-lip until it was bleeding 
and swollen, and her eyes swept the country-side with a look painful 
in its intensity. For her lover had failed. 

Long hours had passed since he should have met her here—at 
this, his own rendezvous, 

And neither he, nor any message, nor any human being had 
come to relieve Lucinda Marston’s vigil—a vigil that was slowly 
becoming an agony. 

For this was no ordinary appointment for love’s amusement. 

For Lucinda it was to have been the casting of the die, the 
supreme surrender. 

She had renounced all for him—home, parents, friends, 
position, honour. 

‘Goodbye ’ she had said to the places dear to her, resolutely 
she had put aside all weak thoughts of regret and remorse. 

All her worldly possessions were in the small bundle that lay 
in the room behind her; her horse stood ready, fresh and 
waiting. 

Her lover had not come. 

And she could not go back. 

The letter she had left behind her—the letter that would 
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shame her father and break her mother’s heart—made that 
impossible. 

She could never face them again, the kind hearts who only 
yesterday had seemed one with hers. She was shut out for ever 
from the dear home that yesterday had seemed part of herself, 
Again and again she reviewed the extent of her sacrifice. 

And she had been glad to make it, proud to bear even dis- 
grace for his sake, for truly she loved him without stint. 

Loved him so that it had seemed a great, almost a noble, thing 
to cast her honour and her name under his feet. 

He was not free ; an old unloved wife, his enemy and his evil 
wisher, bound him ; when this chain was removed he would marry 
Lucinda ; meanwhile she was glad to come to him, with no more 
guarantee than his vows and no sterner bond than love. 

Their love had been a secret ; he was of noble birth and lived 
mostly in London; she had seen him first when he was on a 
visit to her neighbour and cousin, Sir Peter Bamfield. 

For three months of riotous happiness they had contrived to 
meet for stolen snatches of joy in garden and field, wood and way- 
side, then he had returned to London, only to return again and live 
hidden where he might see her when she went abroad. 

This sweetness was too perilous to endure ; she came to the 
moment when she must renounce all or risk all, her father was 
pressing a marriage with Sir Peter, her mother was growing curious 
as to her silence, her flushes, her sudden tears. 

Her lover pressed her to leave all for him—they would go abroad 
and live solitary until he was free. 

She agreed. 

He must return to London to make arrangements for this 
flight ; before his departure he told her of this rendezvous. 

A cottage of his, romantic and solitary, not above five miles 
from her own door ; she had often seen the place on their stolen 
drives together; he said that he had bought it because she had 
admired the rural beauty of the situation, the charm of the tangled 
garden where the roses rioted unpruned and unrestrained. 

Now she hated the place, it seemed to her horrible in its remote- 
ness, as enclosed as a tomb, as distant from love and happiness as a 
corner of Hell. 

Again and again she took out the letter in which he had enclosed 
the key and told her the day and the hour—‘ Wednesday, at ten of 
the clock.’ She had made no mistake—how had it been possible to 
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make a mistake in this when she had counted every hour, every 
minute, centred her whole life round this date ? 

The richer light of waning afternoon began to fall over the 
beechy slopes ; Lucinda turned back into the cottage. 

The porch opened straight into a brick-floored kitchen with 
whitewashed walls, this into a tiny parlour at the back, from 
which a flight of open stairs led to the two attic bedrooms above. 
Lucinda when she first arrived, high spirited, had noticed the order 
and freshness of the place and thought it truly charming. 

Blue check curtains hung at the leaded panes of the bow win- 
dow, on the high shelf above the open hearth and on the oak dresser 
stood bowls, jugs and plates of pottery and vessels of pewter, copper 
pans and kettles were arranged on the spotless hearth. 

There were wand-bottom chairs, a table for dining, a brass 
bracket clock and a pewter lamp, a press full of linen, and on the 
window-sill basil and lavender growing in pots. 

The back room was furnished with greater luxury; a wool 


carpet covered the floor, an old settle was filled with blue and red 


silk cushions, a screen of needlework stood before the fireplace, a 
mirror in an ebony frame hung above the couch ; on a side table 
were some elegant satin boxes, a writing-desk held several articles 
in silver and tortoise-shell. 

Lucinda, entering the house afresh, was no longer pleased with 
it ; the details that had struck her before as charming, now seemed 
sinister. 

Whom did these things belong to, and who had arranged 
them ? 

Who kept them fresh and neat ? Had he so bought the house ? 
But these were not things belonging to any ordinary peasant. 

She wandered in her distress from one room to the other, touching 
the various objects and noticing their brightness. 

Who had lived here ? 

She began to loathe it all, to shudder at these neat silent 
rooms, to wonder why he had made this rendezvous—were there 
not dear spots beloved by them in the fragrant beech woods under 
the open sky. 

The impulse took her to mount the humble winding stairs ; 
she had not yet seen the upper part. 

She ascended, but reluctantly, afraid of the empty room below 
and the empty room above, most afraid of the silence. 

But she kept saying to herself, ‘When I return to the porch 
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he will be there—I will pass the time thus and when I return, he 
will be waiting.’ 

The stairway opened directly into the upper room; it was 
protected by a light rail and a low gate only. 

Lucinda opened, closed the gate and looked round. 

It was an attic with a sloping roof, furnished as a bedchamber ; 
the walls were hung with cheap but pleasant wool hangings, dark 
rush mats were on the floor, the low truckle-bed was covered 
with a blue linsey quilt, a cream-coloured ewer and basin stood 
on an oak stand for washing. 

Lucinda passed into the next attic ; it seemed to her a woman’s 
room. 

The window looked out on the front, over the wide view which 
she had been gazing at from the porch, and which had grown so 
ominous during the ordeal of waiting. 

On the wall facing the window was a long mirror in a frame of 
gilded wood. Lucinda turned and surveyed her reflection. 

She was surprised that she was not more changed ; almost 
had she expected to see herself withered. 

Colourless and grave, but the same Lucinda of the delicate, 
frail beauty, and the wide eyes and the soft reddish hair, who had 
yesterday laughed round the table with her brothers and sisters 
and felt her mother’s hand on her locks. 

The same Lucinda, in the drab riding-habit she had put on in 
the early hours of that morning, with the lace cravat cunningly 
arranged to show the round throat, and the knot of pink sarcenet 
ribbon in the loose curls. 

She turned swiftly from the mirror and stood with her back to 
it, looking at the room. 

The bed, though low and without a canopy, was covered with 
a quilt of dull blue silk, the fine embroidery of the pillows showed 
where this was turned back. 

A Persian carpet was on the floor, of finer texture than that 
which Lucinda had had in her own chamber at home, there were 
two low chairs and two faldstools covered in blue and yellow silk, 
a low chest, like an ancient marriage coffer, a little table with 
candle-stick, snuffers, and clock. 

Lucinda wondered for whom this room had been prepared— 
who had lived here in this solitary and romantic spot. 

Whoever it was, she felt their presence ; it seemed as if some one 
spied on her with hostile eyes. 
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She was turning to the door when she noticed a little book on 
the shelf below the mirror ; she picked it up, though with a little 
shiver, as of repulsion or apprehension. 

It was a prayer-book bound in yellow velvet with silver clasps. 

Lucinda opened it ; the pressed petals of a white rose fell from 
between the pages. 

On the fly-leaf was written—‘ to my deare love’; the writing 
was unversed—and straggling—a woman’s surely. 

Lucinda put back the book. 

The sun had left the upper windows now ; the serene desola- 
tion of evening was beginning to fall over the lonely landscape ; 
Lucinda returned downstairs ; the front door stood open as she 
had left it ; on the table lay her black feathered hat, which she had 
taken off, to ease her head, hours ago. 

He had not come. 

All her fond cheatings of herself had not availed, the house 
was desolate, as she had known it would be. 

She sat down by the table and took her head in her hands ; she 
had not eaten since last night and physically she was faint. 

Where should they not have been now? In London, that city 
she had never seen but heard so much of from him, hidden in those 
delectable rooms in St. Paul’s Churchyard he had told her of, 
where no one would think of looking for them—the lodging above 
the hosier’s shop with a view of the Cathedral church. 

And they would be alone, at last, after all the anxiety and 
restraint and waiting. 

But he had not come. 

Her courage was equal to going on alone to find him, but she 
had no clue to his whereabouts in the unknown city ; he had always 
written to her from inns and taverns. 

She looked up at the little brass clock, but she did not need to 
see the time marked there, the passage of the hours was too deeply 
graven into her mind. 

As she sat staring at the timepiece, the conviction entered 
her heart that he must be dead. 

Living he would never have failed her; there could be no 
doubt as to that. 

She was sure he was dead, she wondered in what way he had 
died. 

Then she wondered what she was going to do. 

Though so near home, she could never return, nor were they 
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likely to seek her here ; she had said in her letter that the object 
of her flight was London. 

The fantastic thought occurred to her of going into the little 
front bedchamber, of lying on the blue covered bed and waiting 
till she died—how long did a broken heart take to kill one healthy 
and strong ? 

But she did not move. 

The last sunshine was receding from the landscape and a dull- 
ness filled the little room ; a shadow blocked the open door and a 
woman stood before Lucinda. 

The girl sat motionless ; her hands dropped from her brow, 
encircling each other on the table. 

The stranger came slowly into the room ; she was splendidly 
though carelessly dressed in a gown and loose jacket of gold satin, 
trimmed with heavy gold embroidery and a soft cap of black velvet ; 
her hands were bare and she wore yellow leather shoes with square 
toes and wide stiff bows of silk; this strange appearance left 
Lucinda breathless and overwhelmed with a deeper sense of horror. 

The lady had pearls round her neck and in her ears, she was 
beautiful with a kind of beauty of which Lucinda had never dreamed, 
so different was it from anything that had ever entered her world 
—a fair beauty, cold and yet voluptuous, weary and yet eager. 

She seated herself in the wand chair by the fire-place, looking 
most strange in these incongruous surroundings. 

‘You must be Lucinda Marston,’ she said. ‘ Why do you look 
so frightened ? ’ 

‘ You came so quietly that you startled me,’ answered Lucinda. 
‘I am Lucinda Marston—what shall I call you 2’ 

‘ You may call me the town lady,’ replied the stranger, ‘and 
nothing else for the moment.’ 

‘ Why are you here ?’ asked Lucinda, facing all her terrors with 
this direct question. 

The other surveyed her with some interest. 

‘ You have kept your courage,’ she remarked. ‘ How long have 
you been waiting for him ?’ 

Lucinda rose. 

‘ Please tell me what you know about me,’ she said. 

The town lady nodded. 

‘You are behaving well. You have been waiting for him, 
Anthony Denton, since this morning ; you were to elope together to 
London and afterwards abroad—or so you thought.’ 
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Lucinda walked to and fro without any glance or answer. 

‘ Youare one of the daughters of a country squire ; a few months 
ago you met your lover; he stayed at a neighbouring house with 
other nobles from town.’ 

She paused, as if exhausted by so many words, and added : 

‘Is not this so ?’ 

‘It is correct,’ said Lucinda, still walking about. ‘ What 
interest is it to you ?’ 

‘Some interest.’ 

‘You are not his wife ?’ 

Lucinda stopped in her pacing as she spoke. 

The town lady laughed ; there was something vulgar and ugly 
about her laughter. 

‘No; oh no!’ 

Lucinda, still in the same attitude of grave and tense attention, 
asked another question. 

‘ Will you tell me if he is alive ?’ 

The other looked at her startled. 

‘My God, why should you say that ?’ 

Lucinda answered simply. 

‘I could not believe that if he was alive he would fail 
me.’ 

The other stared, as if abashed. 

‘He is alive,’ she said quietly after a moment’s pause. 

Lucinda began walking up and down the red bricks again ; she 
gave no sign of discomposure beyond her white gravity. 

‘Come,’ added the other woman not unkindly, ‘ I’ll warrant you 
have not eaten all day ?’ 

Lucinda did not reply. 

The town lady rose and went to the cupboard beneath the dresser 
and opening the wide doors showed a supply of food, meat, bread, 
cheese, fruit, and wine. 

Lucinda did not notice this touch of the ludicrous in her tragedy, 
that she had been starving near plenty, but only observed the ease 
and familiarity with which the brilliant stranger moved about 
the room, finding a tablecloth, forks and glasses, and laying out 
the supper on the board. 

“You will eat with me ?’ she said when her preparations were 
complete. 

She looked at Lucinda with challenging eyes, and the girl’s 
spirits rose to answer. 
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He was alive and he loved her : of the first she was assured, and 
of the second she had never doubted. 

Why, then, should she not be brave and meet this strange 
creature on her own grounds ? 

And certainly she was hungry and the food fresh and tempting 
and deftly arranged. 

“I will eat with you,’ she replied with a new fire behind her 
seriousness, ‘ and afterwards you shall explain to me.’ 

They sat down opposite to each other ; as the light was beginning 
to be uncertain, the town lady lit the lamp and stood it between 
them. 

Lucinda ate. 

She was surprised to find how dry her throat was, and. how 
parched her lips ; the food once tasted, caused her disgust. 

Her hostess noticed this and poured wine for her. 

‘I do not drink wine,’ said Lucinda ; she noticed it was a rich 
vintage coming heavy from the bottle and having a luscious flavour 
of fruit and scent. 

‘You would have drunk if he had come,’ said the lady, 
looking at her through half-closed eyes. 

‘No,’ answered Lucinda, ‘ we should not have stayed here.’ 

‘Ah?’ The other seemed incredulous. ‘So you think, of course,’ 
she added. 

‘ Whose house is this ?’’ asked Lucinda suddenly. 

‘Lord Anthony’s.’ 

‘I know,’ she corrected herself, remembering that he had 
bought it to please her. ‘I mean, whose was it—and to whom do 
these things belong ? ’ 

‘To him, it has always been his.’ 

‘ Always ?’ 

The other waved her hand. 

‘For years.’ 

‘ Everything is his ?” Lucinda was thinking of the prayer-book 
upstairs. 

‘ Everything, I suppose.’ 

The town lady answered with a certain carelessness; she 
was eating with delicacy yet with force and energy; Lucinda 
swallowed bread and fruit. 

‘Is there some water ?’ she asked. 
‘Here none, but near by is a well.’ 
‘I will fetch some.’ 
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The town lady put out her hand to stay her. 

‘No, it suits my humour to wait on you.’ 

She rose, and taking a jug of cream-coloured pottery from the 
dresser passed out into the evening, her vivid dress gleamed in 
the twilight as she went by the window. 

Lucinda thought of her home, for ever lost, of the future so 
clouded and even terrible, of the fantasy of the present situation. 

‘ But he loves me,’ she said half-aloud, so that the sound of the 
words might give her fortitude, and she clasped her hand over her 
bosom where the slender packet of letters, which was all she had of 
his, was concealed beneath her riding bodice. 

The town lady returned, the wet jug in her hands; she poured 
out the water into a thick glass beaker. 

Lucinda drank eagerly, and again, until the little jug was 
drained. 

Then she rose and went to the window and looked out upon the 
dusk. 

The other trimmed the lamp, took off her cap and shook 
out her hair. 

Then taking a mirror from the collection of golden articles 
that hung by little chains to her waist, she studied her face which 
wasso carefully tinted and powdered that,'though Lucinda had/never 
seen @ woman’s face tampered with, she had not noticed it. 

“I suppose that we must spend the night here,’ she remarked 
with an air of indifference. 

Lucinda did not look at her. 

Why?’ she asked. ‘Can you not leave the way you 

came ? ’ 

The town lady replied with the same air of indifference, which 
seemed to mask some deep and inner purpose ; she dropped the 
mirror and keenly regarded the girl’s rigid figure. 

“My coach is at the turn of the road, my people put up at the 
inn.’ 
Lucinda felt her hostility ; her own went out to meet it. 

“Why did you come ?’ 

She turned now and the lamplight showed every line of her 
courageous and innocent face. 

“Why did you come?’ she repeated. 

The other woman rested her elbows on the table and stared at 
her with frank insolence. 

‘To see you,’ she said smiling, 
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‘How did you know I was here ?’ 

‘That is easy—I saw your letter promising to come.’ 

Now Lucinda winced. 

‘My letter!’ 

‘ Yes,’ the town lady enjoyed her distress. ‘ And I wanted to 
see you—to see what held his fancy now! You are pretty, as 
pretty as I was once; well born, too, and gentle. Iam sorry for 
you, Mistress Marston.’ 

Lucinda smiled now. 

“ You need not be sorry forme. You have come here to mystify 
and, I think, insult me, but it does not matter.’ 

“Why ?’ The other rose. 

“ Because he loves me,’ said Lucinda. 

* Are you so sure of that ?’ 

‘I am sure.’ ; 

The blue eyes of the town lady darkened with anger and possibly 
despair. 

‘ Perhaps he does,’ she replied slowly, ‘ such love as his is easily 
aroused. And easily cooled, my young Madam.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Lucinda steadily, ‘ why did he not come ?’ 

“ Because I prevented him,’ was the answer. ‘I made it impos- 
sible for him to come. And then I resolved to come myself— 
to see you, and if I liked you, to save you.’ 

“Save me?’ said Lucinda. 

‘Yes, child. Because you are a little country fool and do not 
understand.’ 

Lucinda came to the table. 

“I am, as you say, a little country fool, but I understand very 
well that he loves me.’ 

The town lady answered impatiently. 

“ How obstinate you are! See, I admit that he loves you— 
to-day—but to-morrow ? ’ 

“Who can promise for to-morrow?’ said Lucinda. ‘I take 
love as it comes to me. To-day is mine.’ 

‘And what of yesterday—and the other woman ? ’ 

‘That is not for me to think of.’ 

The lady sighed. 

“You have courage. I think you are sincere. I will believe 
that of you. I will save you—send you back to your quiet home 

and your honourable life.’ 

“I shal] never go back,’ said Lucinda. 
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‘When you know the truth you will.’ 

Lucinda turned her face away. 

‘You mean to tell me of his wife? I know.’ 

‘His wife does not count,’ returned the town lady. ‘ She was 
broken and put aside long ago—she has her priests and her prayers. 
I came to talk to you of the man himself.’ 

‘You can tell me nothing of him that will change me,’ said 
Lucinda. 

‘Yes,Ican. I can tell you this, the house where we now stand 
is his retreat for his passing light o’ love when it is his fancy to be 
rustic and simple, to shelter his intrigues when he goes wooing in 
. disguise.’ 

Lucinda believed it, had she not found something sinister in 
the place . . . and the prayer-book upstairs. . . . 

She stood motionless, leaning forward a little, the tips of her 
fingers resting on the table. 

‘You think,’ continued the other, ‘ that he would have taken 
you abroad. You would never have left these walls till he was tired 
of you, or if you were a favourite, you would have gone to ruffle 
it for a brief space in town.’ 

Lucinda moistened her lips. 

‘What are you trying to tell me ? What is the good of any of 
this talk?’ she asked. 

‘Child, child, I have good right to hate you, but I swear I am 
sorry for you.’ 

‘Madam, Lord Anthony——’ 

‘Your lover is not Lord Anthony.’ 

“Ah ?’ 

“You believe it ?’ 

“It matters so little’ 

‘Girl, you are infatuate. Tell me, you know nothing of him ?’ 

‘Nothing but what he has told me. It is enough, Madam.’ 

She was watching the town lady very closely ; she had only one 
object in standing there listening to her, and that was to find out 
the whereabouts of her lover. 

Somehow this woman had come between them, but she would 
find him ; she glanced at the window and the rising moon. 

All she had heard might be lies as it might be the truth— 
which did not seem to matter... . 

Where was he waiting for her ? 

“No, you know nothing of him,’ repeated the town lady. 

13 —2 
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Lucinda hardly heard her words; her own impatience could 
not any longer be curbed ; she came directly to her point. 

‘Where is he now? Will you tell,me where is is ? ’ 

‘That you may go to him ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

The other woman laughed. 

‘I am here to prevent that, you silly child.’ 

Lucinda looked at her sternly. 

“I suppose he once loved you and you are jealous of me.’ 

A distorted smile contracted the lady’s features. 

‘ Yes, he once loved me.’ 

‘That is in the past,’ said Lucinda. 

‘Child, child!’ cried the town lady a little wildly, ‘ keep your 
youth and your innocence—it is not worth while losing them for 
what that man can offer ! ’ 

‘I must experience that for myself,’ replied Lucinda. ‘ I cannot, 
Madam, take your word for it.’ 

“I know.’ 

‘ And I will know too, out of my own knowledge,’ cried Lucinda. 
‘ Nothing can make me deny my love!’ 

‘ Nothing ?’ 

They stood facing, challenging and defying each other. 

The older woman pulled a case from the objects hanging at her 
waist. 

A case of silver filigree. 

She snapped it open to show a painting on ivory; it was a 
portrait of a gentleman. 

Lucinda’s wild eyes saw that the face was the dark sad face 
of her lover. 

‘It is he,’ she said. ‘ Well? Well, Madam 2?’ 

The town lady, holding the miniature out in a shaking hand, 
bent nearer across the table. 

‘It is the King!’ she whispered. 

Lucinda still stood erect, her nostrils dilated and her lips 
compressed. 

She noticed the details of the painting, the star and ribbon, 
the baton, the crown on the cushions in the background, the Royal 
monogram C.R. twisted into the delicate gold frame—it was the 
King. 

‘Well,’ she murmured. ‘ Well F 
‘It is the King!’ repeated the town lady. 
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‘And you?’ flashed Lucinda. 

‘T am Lady Castlemaine.’ 

Lucinda shook her head. 

‘T have never heard of you.’ 

The other laughed bitterly. 

‘ You would soon have heard of me in London.’ 

Lucinda stared without speaking; she showed no emotion ; 
itseemed as if she had been rendered senseless by what she had 
heard, yet her expression remained composed and courageous. 

‘I was once what you are, child,’ continued Lady Castlemaine, 
‘and I loved him too—quite as romantically as you do! I have 
paid. In what bitterness, what humiliation, what disgust, what 
weariness I could not tell you. Only hear this conclusion—#t is not 
worth the price. And I was one of the fortunate ones—there were 
others—like you, the fancies of an idle day—what are they now ? 
You would shield your eyes from them.’ 

Lucinda dropped her head. 

Lady Castlemaine flushed with the energy of her speech and 
with a certain satisfaction on seeing the girl drawn together before 
her words, like a flower beaten by the winds. 

‘Save yourself—and thank God fasting that you can save 
yourself. Keep what you have—your home, your innocence, your 
dreams.’ 

Lucinda drew further away. 

‘Onething,’ she said thickly. ‘ Would he have come, if he 
could ? ’ 

“I made that impossible—a council arranged for to-day pre- 
vented him, he sent a messenger to bid you wait, whom I inter- 
cepted ; you see how frank I am with you, I admit he cares—while 
it lasts.’ 

“While it lasts!’ murmured Lucinda. 

“You will hate me,’ said Lady Castlemaine, ‘ but afterwards 
you will be grateful, oh, very grateful ; when you are safe at home 
with your good husband and your children, and your fine sewing, 
with your comfortable home about you, in the possession of peace 
and honour—then you will remember this moment and thank me.’ 

Lucinda fell back before her until her shoulders were against 
the wall. 

Lady Castlemaine smiled ; there was the same bitterness in it 
as in her laughter ; Lucinda, with head drooping, did not see this 
smile. 
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‘Go home, child,’ she said, ‘ the moon holds.’ 

At this Lucinda looked up. 

A broad shaft of moonlight fell across the sill ; the refulgence 
of it mingled with and was lost in the lamplight. 

Lucinda came to the table and picked up her hat and riding 
stock from the end not covered by the cloth. 

Slowly she turned and left the room ; she did not close the door, 
and the moonlight entered and touched the gorgeous figure of Lady 
Castlemaine who stood breathing heavily with her effort and her 
success. 

“T have saved her,’ she thought. ‘Saved her !—saved myself! 
Who would have been secure when that face ruled the court ?’ 

She went out slowly into the night and down the hillside path 
that led to the road where her coach waited. 

Before her was Lucinda Marston, leading her horse ; when both 
reached the road, the town lady spoke. 

* You have not said ‘ farewell.” ’ 

Lucinda mounted and gathered up the reins. 

‘We shall meet again, Madam,’ she answered. 

Something in the girl’s demeanour frightened Lady Castlemaine. 

“Where are you going ?’ she cried. 

Lucinda looked down ; her pallor in the moonlight made her 
face look as if it had been carved from pearl. 

‘ Where are you going ?’’ repeated the King’s favourite roughly. 

Lucinda leant down and lightly flicked her whip across the angry, 
distorted, upturned countenance of my lady. 

‘To Whitehall!’ she cried in a tone of unspeakable triumph. 
‘To the King !’ 

And she turned her horse towards the London road. 


MarJorie Bowen. 
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THE NEW ‘ UBIQUE,’ 
BY JEFFERY E. JEFFERY. 


I. Brarnnine AGAIN. 


As the long troop train rumbled slowly over the water-logged 
wastes of Flanders, I sat in the corner of a carriage which was littered 
with all the débris of a twenty-four hours’ journey and watched 
the fiery winter’s sun set gorgeously. It was Christmas evening. 
Inevitably my mind went back to that other journey of sixteen 
months ago when we set forth so proudly, so exultantly to face the 
test of war. 

But how different, how utterly different is everything now. 
Last time, with the sun shining brilliantly from a cloudless sky and 
the French sentries along the line waving enthusiastically, we 
passed cheerfully through the pleasant land of France towards our 
destination on the frontier. I was a subaltern then, a subordinate 
member of a battery which, according to pre-war standards, was 
equipped and trained to perfection—and I can say this without 
presumption, for having only joined it in July I had had no share in 
the making of it. But I had been in it long enough to appreciate its 
intense esprit-de-corps, long enough to share the absolute confidence 
in its efficiency which inspired every man in it from the major to the 
second trumpeter. 

But now it is mid-winter, the second winter of the war, and the 
French sentries no longer wave to us, for they have seen too many 
train-loads of English troops to be more than mildly interested. 
The war to which we set out so light-heartedly sixteen months ago 
has proved itself to be not the ‘ greatest of games,’ but the greatest 
of all ghastly horrors threatening the final disruption of civilised 
humanity. More than a year has passed and the end is not in sight. 
But the cause is as righteous, the victory as certain now as it was 
then. ... The methods and practice of warfare have been 
revolutionised. Theory after theory has been disproved by the 
devastating power of the high explosive and the giant gun. Horse 
and field batteries no longer dash into action to the music of jingling 
harness and thudding hoofs. They creep in by night with infinite 
precautions and place their guns in casemates which are often ten 
feet thick ; they occupy the same position not for hours, but for 
months at a time; they fire at targets which are sometimes only 
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fifty yards or even less in front of their own infantry, with the know- 
ledge that the smallest error may mean death to their comrades ; 
and the control of their shooting is no longer an affair of good 
eyesight and common sense, but of science, complicated instruments, 
and a multiplicity of telephones. 

And I, a novice at all this kind of work, am no longer a gub- 
altern. I am directly responsible for the welfare and efficiency 
of the battery which this long train is bearing into the zone of 
war. How we fare when we get there, what kind of tasks are 
allotted to us, and how we succeed in coping with them I hope 
to record in due course. But this I know now—the human material 
with which I have to deal is goodenough. Wehavethe advantage 
of being a homogeneous unit, for we belong to one of the ‘ locally 
raised ’ divisions. With only a very few exceptions (notably the 
sergeant-major, who is a ‘ serving soldier ’ of vast proportions and 
great merit), the N.C.O.’s and men all come from the same district. 
Many of them were acquainted in private life and enlisted in little 
coteries of five or six. Christian names are freely used, which is 
fortunate seeing that we have four Jones’, five Davies’, and no 
less than eight Evans’ on our roll. .In moments of excitement 
or of anger they resort to their own language and encourage or 
abuse each other in voluble Welsh... . 

A few miles back we passed G.H.Q. I was vaguely impressed 
with the silent dignity, the aloofness, as it were, of that now cele- 
brated place. Our train drew up in the station, which seemed 
as deserted as that of a small English country town on a Sunday. 
‘Here, within a mile of me,’ I thought, ‘dwell the Powers that 
Be, whose brains control the destinies of a million men. Here 
somewhere is the individual who knows my destination and when 
I am likely to get to it.” But this surmise proved incorrect. It was 
three-thirty on Christmas afternoon and even the staff must lunch. 
Presently a R.T.O.1 issued from a cosy-looking office and crossed 
the line towards me. His first question was positively painful 
in its naive simplicity. 

“Who are you?’ he inquired haughtily. My reply was not 
only correct but dignified. ‘We know nothing about you,’ he 
said. ‘The staff officer who should have been here to give you 
your instructions is away at present.’ (I think I mentioned that 
it was Christmas Day !) 

“Never mind,’ I replied, ‘but would it be disturbing your 
arrangements at all if I watered my horses and gave my men 


1 Railway Transport Officer. 
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some food here? They’ve had nothing since last night, and the 
horses have been ten hours without water.’ | 

‘No time for that. You'll leave in two minutes.’ 

And sure enough in half an hour we were off again! .. . 

When, soon after five, we learnt that we were within a few minutes 
of our journey’s end I leant across and woke ‘The Child ’—who 
is my junior subaltern. If this war had not come to pass the Child 
would probably be enjoying his Christmas holidays and looking 
forward to his last term at his public school. Actually, he has 
already nine months’ service, of which three have been spent at 
the front. He has been home wounded and is now starting out 
again as a veteran to whom less experienced persons refer their 
doubts and queries. Last week he celebrated his eighteenth 
birthday. He is the genuine article, that is he holds a regular 
commission and has passed through ‘the Shop.’? His clothes 
fit him, his aspirates appear in the right places, he is self-possessed, 
competent, level-headed and not infrequently amusing. Of his 
particular type of manhood (or rather boyhood) he is a fine example. 

‘Wake up, Child,’ I said. ‘ We’re nearly there.’ 

He rubbed his eyes and sat up, wide awake at once. 

‘Some journey,’ he observed. ‘Hope it’s not Hell’s own 
distance to our billets.’ 

The R.T.O. at —— where we detrained was an expert, the 
passion of whose life it is apparently to clear the station yard in 
an impossibly short space of time. He addressed me as follows, 
the moment I was out of the train. 

‘You must be unloaded and out of this in two hours. You 
can sort yourselves in the road afterwards.’ 

I promised to do my utmost, but the prospect of sorting men, 
horses, vehicles, and harness on a narrow road flanked by deep 
ditches whilst the rain streamed down out of a sky as black as 
tar, appealed only vaguely to my optimistic spirit. 

The R.T.O., having given minute instructions and made 
certain that they were in course of being carried out with feverish 
haste, became communicative. 

“You see,’ he said, ‘ there’s been the dickens of a row lately. 
One unit took four and a half hours to detrain and several have 
taken more than three. Then “ Brass Hats” get busy and call 
for reasons in writing, and I have to render a report and every- 
body gets damned. If you exceed your time I shall have to report 
you. I don’t want to of course, and I’msure you don’t want me to.’ 


1R.M.A. Woolwich. 
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But at this moment I spotted, by the light of an acetylene 
flare, my prize-fool sergeant (every battery is issued with at least 
one of these) directing his drivers to place their harness just where 
it could not fail to be in everybody’s way. I turned to the R.T.0O, 

“My good man,’ I said, “you can report me to anyone you 
please. I’ve reached the stage when I don’t care what you do.’ 
And I made for the offending sergeant. The R.T.O., justly incensed, 
retired to the warmth of his office. 

As a matter of fact things went rather well ; the men, heartened 
by the thought that rest and food were not far distant, worked with 
a will, and by the time the allotted two hours had elapsed we were 
not only clear of the yard, but hooked in on the road and nearly 
ready to start. Moreover, being the first battery of the brigade 
to arrive we had had our choice of billets, and knew that we had 
got a good one. The Child, pfeceded by a cyclist guide whose 
knowledge of the country was palpably slight, and followed by the 
mess cart, had gone:off into the darkness to find the way. It was 
his job to make all arrangements and then come back to meet 
us. Since it was only drizzling now and not really very cold, the 
outlook was distinctly brighter. 

‘Walk, march,’ I ordered, and we duly started. We progressed 
without mishap for, roughly, twenty-five yards, when there was a 
shout from the rear of the column. The sergeant-major took in 
its ominous purport before I did. He forgot himself—and swore 
aloud. ‘G.S. wagon’s overturned in the ditch ’ was what I eventually 
heard. It was enough to make an angel weep tears of vexation. 

A battery is provided by a munificent government with two 
G.S. wagons. One contains supplies (7.e. food for horseand man), 
the other contains baggage and stores. To be without either is 
most unpleasant. I went back to the scene of the disaster. The 
ditch was deep and more than half full of water. In it, completely 
overturned and firmly wedged, was the baggage wagon. Behind 
the wagon, also in the ditch and still mounted upon a floundering 
steed, was our old farrier, talking very fast to himself in Welsh. 
Wegot him out and soothed him—poor old man, he was wet through 
from the waist downwards—and then looked sadly, reluctantly, at 
the wagon. Evidently there was no hope of shifting it without 
unloading and that would take too long. So three unfortunate 
gunners and a bombardier were told off to mount guard over it, 
given some tins of bully beef and a few biscuits and marooned, as 
it were, till the morning. All this took time. And we were very 
tired and very hungry. 
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‘TI am the most unlucky devil on earth,’ I thought, as riding 
up to the front again I found that the pole of an ammunition wagon 
had broken and was going to cause still further delay. But it was 
a selfish thought. There was a distant rumbling, not of thunder, 
far behind us. I looked back. The night was clearing and the 
black horizon was a clear-cut line against the heavens. Into the 
sky, now here, now there, kept darting up tiny sparks of fire, and 
over the whole long line, for miles and miles, a glimmer, as of summer 
lightning, flickered spasmodically. For in that direction lay ‘ the 
front.’ On this Christmas night in the year of grace nineteen hundred 
and fifteen, from the North Sea to the Alps, there stood men peering 
through the darkness at the dim shape of the parapet opposite, 
watching for an enemy who might be preparing some sinister scheme 
for their undoing. And I had dared to deem myself unlucky—I 
who had hope that some time that night I should undress and slip 
into bed—warm and dry... . 


St. Stephen’s Day! I wonder if the V.H.C. are meeting at Clon- 
mult to-day. Closing my eyes I can picture the village street with 
its crowd of holiday-making farmers, buckeens, horse-dealers, pink- 
coated officers and country gentlemen, priests and ‘lads on jinnets,’ 
as it was when I went to a meet there that Boxing Day the year 
that ‘ Brad’ and I spent our leave in Cork. But now hunting is 
a thing of small importance and Brad—isa treasured memory. . . . 

We are comfortable here, extraordinarily so. The whole 
battery is in one farm and more than half the horses are under 
cover. The men sleep in a roomy barn with plenty of straw to 
keep them warm, the sergeants have a loft of their own. We have 
arranged harness rooms, a good kitchen for the cooks, a wash- 
house, a gun park, a battery office, and a telephone room. ‘ M. le 
patron’ is courtly and obliging, Madame is altogether charming. 
Their parlour is at the officers’ disposal for a living room : I’ve got 

a bedroom to myself. We are, in fact, in process of settling down. 

My admiration for the soldiers of the New Army increases daily. 
For I perceive that they too, in common with their more highly 
trained, more sternly disciplined comrades of the original ‘ Regulars,’ 
possess the supreme quality of being able to ‘ stick it.’ The journey 
from our station in England to this particular farm in northern 
France was no bad test for raw troops—and we are raw at present, 
it is idle to deny the fact. We marched to Southampton, we 


embarked (a lengthy and a tiring process). We were twelve hours 


on the boat, and we had an exceptionally rough crossing, during 
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which nine-tenths of the battery were sick. We disembarked, we 
groomed our horses and regarded our rusty harness with dismay, 
We waited about for some hours, forbidden to leave the precincts 
of the quay. Then we marched to the station and entrained, 
Anyone who has ever assisted to put guns and heavy wagons on to 
side-loading trucks, or to haul unwilling horses up a slippery ramp, 
knows what that means. And I may add that it was dark and 
it was raining. We travelled for twelve hours—with a mess-tin 
full of lukewarm tea at 8 a.m. to hearten us—and then we detrained 
at just the time when it was getting dark again and still raining, 
Moreover, whilst we were in the train, cold, hungry, dirty and 
horribly uncomfortable, we had ample time to remember that it was 
Christmas Day, a festival upon which the soldier is supposed to be 
given a gratuitous feast and a whole holiday. But all this, to say 
nothing of a five-mile march to our billet afterwards and the tedious 
process of unharnessing and putting down horse lines in the dark, 
was done without audible ‘ grousing.’ Truly this morning’s late 
réveillé was well earned. 

The sun is shining this afternoon. The gunners are busy washing 
down the guns and wagons, the drivers sit around the courtyard 
scrubbing away at their harness: through the open window I can 
hear them singing softly. The poultry picking their way delicately 
about the yard, the old patron carrying armfuls of straw to his 
cattle, and Madame sitting sewing in the kitchen doorway almost 
make one feel that peace has come again into the world. But 
from the eastward occasionally and very faintly there comes that 
ominous rumbling which portends carnage, destruction—Death. ... 


It was the quartermaster-sergeant’s idea originally. He isa 
New Army product, but he has already developed the two essential 
attributes which go towards the making of a good quartermaster- 
sergeant—a suave manner and an eye to the main chance. It 
was he who suggested, laughingly, that since the men had missed 
their Christmas dinner, we should pretend to be Scotch and celebrate 
New Year's Day instead. The arrangements are now complete. 
The men are to be ‘ paid out ’ to-morrow and they have all agreed 
to subscribe a franc apiece. This will be supplemented until the 
funds are sufficient. The Expeditionary Force canteen at —— 
has been visited, and in spite of the heavy demands previously 
made upon it for Christmas has provided us with numerous delicacies. 
The old farmer, entering cheerfully into the spirit of the affair, 
has offered beans and potatoes which Madame proposes to cook 
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for us. Bottled beer has been purchased, beer on draught will be 
forthcoming. There are even crackers. To crown all, the Child 
returns triumphantly seated upon the box seat of a G.S. wagon 
which contains—a piano!... 

In the end circumstances forced us to celebrate the birth of the 
year of victory on the last day but one of 1915. For to-day two 
officers and a large party of N.C.O.’s and men departed for the front 
on a course of instruction. So we had to have our ‘ day ’ before 
they went. And what a day it was! The dinner—thanks largely 
to the energy and resource of the ‘ quarter-bloke ’ and the cooks— 
was an immense success. Every man ate until, literally, he could 
eat no more. Then, after the issue of beer and a brief interval for 
repose and tobacco, an intersection football match was started. 
The two subalterns whose commands were involved made a sporting 
agreement that the loser should stand a packet of cigarettes to 
every man of the winning section—some sixty in all. The game, 
which was played in a water-logged meadow, ended in a draw, 
so they each stood their own men the aforesaid packet—a highly 
popular procedure. 

The piano, need I say, was going all the afternoon. It was 
necessary to practise for the evening’s concert, and besides we are 
Welsh and therefore we are all musical. Moreover—and this I 
record with diffidence—I saw the one sergeant we have who is not 
Welsh but Irish inveigle the dairymaid into waltzing round the 
yard ! 

In the officers’ mess we too ‘ spread ourselves a bit.’ We had 
guests and we gave them an eight-course dinner which began with 
hors d’euvre variés (but not very varied seeing that there were 
only sardines and chopped carrots) and ended with dessert. 
Specially selected ration beef was, of course, the piéce de résistance, 
but it was followed by roast pigeon and a salad, the latter mixed 
and dressed by Madame’s own fair hands. But the pigeons, though 
cooked to a nicety, were undeniably tough—a fact which was not 
surprising seeing that they were quite possibly the oldest inhabitants 
of the farm ! 

Eventually, well pleased with ourselves and each armed with 
a brand of cigar which one can buy at the rate of nine inches for 
twopence, we adjourned to the smoking concert in the barn. The 
stage was our old friend the G.S. wagon ; the lights, siege lamps, 
hung round at intervals. Bottled beer and cigarettes were in 
constant circulation ; the performers were above the average, and 
the choruses vociferous but always tuneful. 
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Every unit has its amateur comedian: but we have got a real 
professional one—a ‘ lad fra’ Lancasheer ’ who is well known in the 
north of England. I will not divulge his stage name, but he is a 
corporal now. His voice is exceptional, his good-nature unlimited, 
and as for his stories—well! Moreover, he is gifted enough to be 
always topical, often personal, but never disrespectful. 

The Child also performed. He has no great voice and had dined 
well, but, since he zs the Child and sang a song about any old 
night being a wonderful night, was wildly applauded. Then the 
saddler-sergeant, a quaint character of whom more anon, brought 
the house down by playing a quavering solo upon a penny whistle, 
Finally, the sergeant-major made a speech which ended as follows : 

‘Now there’s just one point I want to remind you of. We 
all wear a badge in our caps with a gun on it—those of us that is 
who haven’t gone against orders and given them away as souvenirs ’ 
(audible giggles—although as a matter of fact this has not occurred). 
‘ We're all members of the Royal Regiment. It’s got a fine history 
—let’s play up to it. We'll now sing “the King,” after which 
there'll be an issue of tea and rum... .’ 

The windows of our mess-room, as I have said, face the court- 
yard. We were enjoying supper and a welcome drink whilst the 
long queue of men waited for their tea at the cook-house door 
outside, when suddenly in a dark corner of the yard a chorus started. 
But it was not an ordinary chorus, raucous and none too tuneful. 
Neither was it music-hall sentiment. It was Grand Opera, sung 
by a dozen picked men and sung beautifully. We threw open 
the window to listen. 

The effect was extraordinarily striking. It was a gorgeous 
starlit night, and against the sky the farm buildings opposite 
looked like silhouettes of black velvet. The voices of these unseen 
artists (for they were artists) came to us softly out of the darkness, 
rising and falling in perfect cadence, perfect harmony. They 
sang two selections from I/ Trovatore and then the ‘ Soldiers’ Chorus ’ 
from Faust. Meanwhile the battery sipped its hot tea and rum 
and listened critically. Then there followed a solo, ‘ He like a 
soldier fell’ from Maritana. As a finale, most wonderful of all, 
they sang ‘Land of my Fathers’ in Welsh. The occasion, the 
setting, the way they put their very souls into every note of it, 
made me catch my breath as I sat on the window-sill and listened. 
And I went to bed feeling that there is yet a thread of romance 
running through all the sordid horror which vexes our unhappy 
world. 














LITTLE GIRLS I HAVE MET. 
I. MILLIcENT. 


TuEy were two quite small maidies, aged respectively four and six 
years with some odd months in each case. They are older now 
and have probably forgotten the stranger to whom they gave their 
unsophisticated little hearts, who presently left their country never 
to return; for all this happened a long time ago—I think about 
three years. In a way they were rivals, yet had never seen one 
another, perhaps never will, since they inhabit two villages more 
than a dozen miles apart in a wild, desolate, hilly district of west 
Cornwall. 

Let me first speak of Millicent, the elder. I knew Millicent 
well, having at various times spent several weeks with her in her 
parents’ house, and she, an only child, was naturally regarded 
as the most important person in it. In Cornwall it is always so. 
Tall for her six years, straight and slim, with no red colour on her 
cheeks; she had brown hair and large serious grey eyes; those 
eyes and her general air of gravity, and her forehead, which was 
too broad for perfect beauty, made me a little shy of her and we 
were not too intimate. And, indeed, that feeling on my part, which 
made me a little careful and ceremonious in our intercourse, seemed to 
be only what she expected of me. One day in a forgetful or expansive 
moment 1 happened to call her ‘ Millie,’ which caused her to look 
at me in surprise. ‘Don’t you like me to call you Millie—for 
short ?’ I questioned apologetically. ‘No,’ she returned gravely : 
‘it is not my name—my name is Millicent.’ And so it had to be 
to the end of the chapter. 

Then there was her speech—I wondered how she got it! For 
it was unlike that of the people she lived among, of her own class. 
No word-clipping and slurring, no ‘naughty English’ and sing- 
song intonation with her! She spoke with an almost startling 
distinctness, giving every syllable its proper value, and her words 
were as if they had been read out of a nicely written book. 

Nevertheless, we got on fairly well together, meeting on most 
days at tea-time in the kitchen, when we would have nice little 
talks and look at her lessons and books and pictures, sometimes 
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unbending so far as to draw little pigs on her slate with our eyes 
shut, and laughing at the result just like ordinary persons, 

It was during my last visit, after an absence of some months from 
that part of the country, that one evening on coming in I was told 
by her mother that Millicent had gone for the milk, and that I 
would have to wait for my tea till she came back. Now the farm 
where the milk was got was away at the other end of the village, 
quite half a mile, and I went to meet her, but did not see her until 
I had walked the whole distance, when just as I arrived she came 
out of the farm-house burdened with a basket of things in one hand 
and a can of milk in the other. She graciously allowed me to 
relieve her of both, and taking basket and can with one hand I 
gave her the other, and so, hand-in-hand, very friendly, we set off 
down the long, bleak, windy road just when it was growing dark. 

‘I’m afraid you are rather thinly clad for this bleak December 
evening,’ I remarked. ‘ Your little hand feels cold as ice.’ 

She smiled sweetly and said she was not feeling cold, after 
which there was a long interval of silence. From time to time 
we met a villager, a fisherman in his ponderous sea-boots, or a farm- 
labourer homeward plodding his weary way. But though heavy- 
footed after his day’s labour he is never so stolid as an English 
ploughman is apt to be: invariably when giving us a good-night in 
passing the man would smile and look at Millicent very directly, 
with a meaning twinkle in his Cornish eye. He might have been 
congratulating her on having a male companion to pay her all 
these little attentions, and perhaps signalling the hope that 
something would come of it. 

Grave little Millicent, I was pleased to observe, took no notice 
of this foolishness. At length, when we had walked half the 
distance home in perfect silence, she said impressively: ‘Mr. 
Goodenough ’—Here I must make a break to explain that ‘ Mr. 
Goodenough ’ is one of the aliases I think it prudent to use during 
my occasional visits to the Rocky Land of Strangers, owing to the 
friendly warnings (and unfriendly intimations) I am accustomed 
to receive describing what would happen to me should I be recognised, 
as—well, as the author of a book in praise of this same Rocky 
Land in which I have ventured to express the opinion that 
Cornishmen are lacking in the sense of humour. 

‘Mr. Goodenough,’ said Millicent—‘I have something I want 
to tell you very much.’ 

I begged her to speak, pressing her cold little hand. 
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She proceeded: ‘I shall never forget that morning when you 
went away the last time. You said you were going to Truro: 
but I’m not sure—perhaps it was to London, I only know that it 
was very far away, and you were going for a very long time. It 
was early in the morning and I was in bed. [I heard you calling 
me to come down and say good-bye; so I jumped up and came 
down in my nightdress and saw you standing waiting for me at 
the foot of the stairs. Then, when I got down, you took me up in 
your arms and kissed me. I shall never forget it!’ 

‘Why ?’ I said, rather lamely, just because it was necessary 
to say something. And after a little pause she returned, ‘ Because 
I shall never forget it.’ 

Then, as I said nothing, she resumed: ‘ That day after school 
I saw Uncle Charlie and told him, and he said, “ What! you allowed 
that tramp to kiss you! then I don’t want to take you on my knee 
any more—you’ve lowered yourself too much.” ’ 

‘Did he dare to say that ?’ I returned. 

‘ Yes, that’s what Uncle Charlie said, but it makes no difference. 
I told him you were not a tramp but Mr. Goodenough, and he said 
you could call yourself Mister-what-you-liked but you were a tramp 
all the same, nothing but a common tramp, and that I ought to 
be ashamed of myself. ‘‘ You’ve disgraced the family,” that’s 
what he said, but I don’t care—-I shall never forget it, the morning 
you went away and took me up in your arms and kissed me.’ 

Here was a revelation! It saddened me, and I made no reply 
although I think she expected one. And so after a minute or two 
of uncomfortable silence she repeated that she would never forget 
it. For all the time I was thinking of another and sweeter one, 
who was also a person of importance in her own home and village 
over a dozen miles away. 

In thoughtful silence we finished our walk; then there were 
lights and tea and general conversation; and if Millicent had 
intended returning to the subject she found no opportunity then 
or afterwards. 

It was better so, seeing that the other charmer possessed my 
whole heart. 


II. Mas. 


She was not intellectual: no one would have said of her, for 
example, that she would one day blossom into a second Emily 
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Bronté; that to future generations her wild moorland Village 
would be the Haworth of the West. She was perhaps something 
better—a child of earth and sun, exquisite, with her flossy hair a 
shining chestnut gold, her eyes like the bugloss, her whole face like a 
flower or rather like a ripe peach in bloom and colour ; we are apt 
to associate these delicious little ones with flavours as well as 
fragrances. But I am not going to be so foolish as to attempt to 
describe her. 

Our first meeting was at the village spring, where the women 
came with pails and pitchers for water; she came, and sitting on 
the stone rim regarded me smiling with questioning eyes. I started 
a conversation, but though smiling she was shy. Luckily I had 
my luncheon, which consisted of fruit, in my satchel, and telling 
her about it she grew interested and confessed to me that of all good 
things fruit was what she loved most. I then opened my stores 
and selecting the brightest yellow and richest purple fruits told her 
that they were for her—on one condition—that she would love me 
and give me a kiss. O that kiss! And what more can I find to 
say of it? Why nothing, unless one of the poets, Crawshaw for 
preference, can tell me. ‘My song,’ I might say with that mystic, 
after an angel had kissed him,— 


‘ Tasted of that breakfast all day long.’ 


From that time we got on swimmingly, and were much in com- 
pany, for soon, just to be near her, I went to stay at her village. 
I then made the discovery that Mab, for that is what they called 
her, although so unlike, so much softer and sweeter than Millicent, 
was yet like her in being a child of character and of an indomitable 
will. She never cried, never argued or listened to arguments, never 
demonstrated after the fashion of wilful children generally, by 
throwing herself down screaming and kicking; she simply very 
gently insisted on having her own way and living her own life. In 
the end she always got it, and the beautiful thing was that she never 
wanted to be naughty or do anything really wrong! She took a 
quite wonderful interest in the life of the little community and would 
always be where others were, especially when any gathering took 
place. Thus, long before I knew her at the age of four, she made 
the discovery that the village children, or most of them, passed 
much of their time in school, and to school she accordingly resolved 
to go. Her parents opposed, and talked seriously to her and used 
force to restrain her, but she overcame them in the end and to the 
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school they had to take her, where she was refused admission on 
account of her tender years. But she had resolved to go, and go 
she would; she laid siege to the schoolmistress, to the vicar, to 
others, and in the end, because of her importunity or sweetness, 
they had to admit her. 

When I went, during school hours, to give a talk to the children, 
there I found Mab, one of the forty, sitting with her book, which 
told her nothing, in her little hands! She listened to the talk 
with an appearance of interest, although understanding nothing, 
her bugloss eyes on me, encouraging me with a very sweet smile, 
whenever I looked her way. 

It was the same about attending church. Her parents went to 
one service on Sundays; she insisted on going to all three, and 
would sit and stand and kneel, book in hand, as if taking a part in 
it all, but always when you looked her way, her eyes would meet 
yours and the sweet smile would come to her lips. 

I had been told by her mother that Mab would not have dolls 
and toys, and this fact, recalled at an opportune moment, revealed 
to me her secret mind—her baby philosophy. We, the inhabitants 
of the village, grown-ups and children as well as the domestic 
animals, were her playmates and playthings, so that she was 
independent of sham blue-eyed babies made of wood and inanimate 
fluffy Teddy-bears : she was in possession of the real thing! The 
cottages, streets, the church and school, the fields and rocks and 
hills and sea and sky were all contained in her nursery or 
playground; and we, her fellow-beings, were all occupied from 
morn to night in an endless complicated game, which varied from 
day to day according to the weather and time of year, and had 
many beautiful surprises. She didn’t understand it all, but was 
determined to be in it and get all the fun she could out of it. This 
mental attitude came out strikingly one day when we had a funeral 
—always a feast to the villagers ; that is to say, an emotional feast ; 
and on this occasion the circumstances made the ceremony a pecu- 
liarly impressive one. 

A young man, well known and generally liked, son of a small 
farmer, died with tragic suddenness, and the little stone farm-house 
being situated away on the borders of the parish, the funeral proces- 
sion had a considerable distance to walk to the village. To the 
church I went to view its approach; built on a rock the church 
stands high in the centre of the village, and from the broad stone 
steps in front one got a fine view of the inland country and of the 
14—2 
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procession like an immense black serpent winding along over 
green fields and stiles, now disappearing in some hollow in the 
ground er behind grey masses of rock, then emerging on the 
sight and the voices of the singers bursting out loud and clear in 
that still atmosphere. 

When I arrived on the steps Mab was already there; the whole 
village would be at that spot presently, but she was first. On that 
morning no sooner had she heard that the funeral was going to 
take place than she gave herself a holiday from school and made 
her docile mother dress her in her daintiest clothes. She welcomed 
me with a glad face and put her wee hand in mine; then the 
villagers—all those not in the procession—began to arrive, and 
very soon we were in the middle of a throng; then, as the six 
coffin-bearers came slowly toiling up the many steps and the 
singing all at once grew loud and swept like a wave of sound over 
us, the people were shaken with emotion, and all the faces, even of 
the oldest men, were wet with tears—all except ours, Mab’s and 
mine. 

Our tearless condition—our ability to keep dry when it was 
raining, so to say—resulted from quite different causes. Mine just 
then were the eyes of a naturalist curiously observing the demeanour 
of the beings around me. To Mab the whole spectacle was an act, 
an interlude, or scene in that wonderful endless play which was a 
perpetual delight to witness and in which she too was taking a part. 
And to see all her friends, her grown-up playmates, enjoying them- 
selves in this unusual way, marching in a procession to the church, 
in black, singing hymns with tears in their eyes—why, this was 
even better than school or Sunday service, or romps in the play- 
ground or a children’s tea. Every time I looked down at my 
little mate she lifted a rosy face to mine with her sweetest smile 
and bugloss eyes aglow with ineffable happiness. 

And now that we are far apart my loveliest memory of her is 
as she appeared then. I would not spoil that lovely image by 
going to look at her again. Three years! It was said of Lewis 
Carroll that he ceased to care anything about his little Alices when 
they had come to the age of ten or twelve. Seven is my limit: 
they are perfect then; but in Mab’s case the peculiar exquisite 
charm could hardly have lasted beyond the age of six. 
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III. Freckies. 


My meeting with Freckles only served to confirm me in the 
belief, almost amounting to a conviction, that the female of our 
species reaches its full mental development at an extraordinarily 
early age compared to that of the male. In the male the receptive 
and elastic or progressive period varies greatly ; but judging from 
the numbers of cases one meets with of men who have continued 
gaining in intellectual power to the end of their lives, in spite of 
physical decay, it is reasonable to conclude that the stationary 
individuals are only so because of the condition of their lives having 
been inimical. In fact stagnation strikes us as an unnatural 
condition of mind. The man who dies at fifty or sixty or seventy, 
after progressing all his life, doubtless would, if he had lived a year 
or a decade longer, have attained to a still greater height. ‘How 
disgusting it is,’ cried Ruskin when he had reached his threescore 
years and ten, ‘ to find that just when one is getting interested in life 
one has got to die!’ Many can say as much: all could say it, 
had not the mental machinery been disorganised by some accident, 
or become rusted from neglect and carelessness. He who is no 
more in mind at sixty than at thirty is but a half-grown man: 
his is a case of arrested development. 

It is hardly necessary to remark here that the mere accumula- 
tion of knowledge is not the same thing as power of mind and its 
increase : the man who astonishes you with the amount of know- 
ledge stored in his brain may be no greater in mind at seventy than 
at twenty. 

Comparing the sexes again, we might say that the female mind 
reaches perfection in childhood, long before the physical change 
from a generalised to a specialised form ; whereas the male retains 
a generalised form to the end of life and never ceases to advance 
mentally. The reason is obvious. There is no need for continued 
progression in women, and Nature, like the grand old economist 
she is, or can be when she likes, matures the mind quickly in one 
case and slowly in the other; so slowly that he, the young male, 
goes crawling on all fours as it were a long distance after his little 
flying sister—slowly because he has very far to go and must keep 
on for a very, very long time. 

I met Freckles in one of those small ancient out-of-the-world 
market towns of the West of England—Somerset to be precise— 
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which are just like large old villages, where the turnpike-road jg 
for half a mile or so a High Street, wide at one point, where the 
market is held. For a short distance there are shops on either side, 
succeeded by quiet dignified houses set back among trees, and then 
again by thatched cottages, followed by fields and woods. 

I had lunched at the large old inn at noon on a hot summer’s 
day ; when I sat down a black cloud was coming up, and by-and-by 
there was thunder, and when I went to the door it was raining 
heavily. I leant against the frame of the door, sheltered from the 
wet by a small tiled portico over my head, to wait for the storm 
to pass before getting on my bicycle. Then the innkeeper’s child, 
aged five, came out and placed herself against the door-frame on 
the other side. We regarded one another with a good deal of 
curiosity, for she was a queer-looking little thing. Her head, big 
for her size and years, was as perfectly round as a Dutch cheese, 
and her face so thickly freckled that it was all freckles ; she had 
confluent freckles, and as the spots and blotches were of different 
shades, one could see that they overlapped like the scales of a fish. 
Her head was bound tightly round with a piece of white calico and 
no hair appeared under it. 

Just to open conversation I remarked that she was a little girl 
rich in freckles. 

‘Yes, I know,’ she returned, ‘ there’s no one in the town with 
such a freckled face.’ 

‘ And that isn’t all,’ I went on. ‘ Why is your head in a night- 
cap or a white cloth as if you wanted to hide your hair ? or haven’t 
you got any ?’ 

‘I can tell you about that,’ she returned, not in the least resent- 
ing my personal remarks. ‘It is because I’ve had ringworm. My 
head was shaved and I’m not allowed to go to school.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘all these unpleasant experiences—ringworm, 
shaved head, freckles, and expulsion from school as an undesirable 
person—do not appear to have depressed you much. You appear 
quite happy.’ 

She laughed good-humouredly, then looked up out of her blue 
eyes as if asking what more I had to say. 

Just then a small girl about thirteen years old passed us—a 
child with a thin anxious face burnt by the sun to a dark brown, 
and deep-set, dark blue, penetrating eyes. It was a face to startle 
one; and as she went by she stared intently at the little freckled 


girl. 
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Then I, to keep the talk going, said I could guess the sort of 
life that child led. 

‘What sort of life does she lead ?’ asked Freckles. 

She was, I said, a child from some small farm in the neighbour- 
hood and had a very hard life, and was obliged to do a great deal 
more work indoors and out than was quite good for her at her tender 
age. ‘But I wonder why she stared at you ?’ I concluded. 

‘Did she stare at me !—Why did she stare ?’ 

‘I suppose it was because she saw you, a mite of a child, with a 
nightcap on her head, standing here at the door of the inn talking 
to a stranger just like some old woman.’ 

She laughed again, and said it was funny for a child of five to 
be called an old woman. Then, with a sudden change to gravity, 
she assured me that I had been quite right in what I had said about 
that little girl. She lived with her parents on a small farm, where 
no maid was kept, and the little girl did as much work or more than 
any maid. She had to take the cows to pasture and bring them 
back; she worked in the fields and helped in the cooking and 
washing, and came every day to the town with a basket of butter 
and eggs, which she had to deliver at a number of houses. Some- 
times she came twice in a day, usually in a pony-cart, but when the 
pony was wanted by her father she had to come on foot with the 
basket, and the farm was three miles out. On Sundays she didn’t 
come, but had a good deal to do at home. 

‘ Ah, poor little slave! No wonder she gazed at you as she did ; 
—she was thinking how eweet your life must be with people to love 
and care for you and no hard work to do.’ 

‘And was that what made her stare at me, and not because I 
had a nightcap on and was like an old woman talking to a stranger ? ’ 
This without a smile. 

‘No doubt. But you seem to know a great deal about her. 
Now I wonder if you can tell me something about this beautiful 
young lady with an umbrella coming towards us? I should much ' 
like to know who she is—and I should like to call on her.’ 

“Yes, I can tell you all about her. She is Miss Eva Langton, 
and lives at the White House. You follow the street till you get 
out of the town where there is a pond at this end of the common, 
and just a little the other side of the pond there are big trees and 
behind the trees a white gate. That’s the gate of the White House, 
only you can’t see it because the trees are in the way. Are you 
going to call on her ?’ 
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I explained that I did not know her, and though I wished ] 
did because she was so pretty it would not perhaps be quite right 
to go to her house to see her. 

‘I’m sorry you're not going to call, she’s such a nice young 
lady. Everybody likes her.’ And then after a few moments she 
looked up with a smile and said, ‘ Is there anything else I can tel] 
you about the people of the town? There’s a man going by in the 
rain with a lot of planks on his head—would you like to know who 
he is and all about him ?’ 

‘Oh yes, certainly,’ I replied. ‘ But of course I don’t care so 
much about him as I do about that little brown girl from the farm, 
and the nice Miss Langton from the White House. But it’s really 
very pleasant to listen to you whatever you talk about. 1 really 
think you one of the most charming little girls I have ever met, 
and I wonder what you will be like in another five years. I think 
I must come and see for myself.’ 

‘Oh, will you come back in five years? Just toseeme! My 
hair will be grown then and I won’t have a nightcap on, and I'll 
try to wash off the freckles before you come.’ 

“No, don’t,’ I said. ‘I had forgotten all about them—I think 
they are very nice.’ 

She laughed, then looking up a little archiy said: ‘ You are 
saying all that just for fun, are you not?’ 

‘Oh no, nothing of the sort. Just look at me and say if you do 
not believe what I tell you.’ 

“Yes, I do,’ she answered frankly enough, looking full in my 
eyes with a great seriousness in her own. 

That sudden seriousness and steady gaze; that simple, frank 
declaration! Would five years leave her in that stage? I fancy 
not, for at ten she would be self-conscious and the loss would be 
greater than the gain. No, I would not come back in five years to 
see what she was like. 

That was the end of our talk. She looked towards the wet 
street and her face changed, and with a glad cry she darted out. 
The rain was over, and a big man in a big grey tweed coat was coming 
across the road to our side. She met him half-way, and bending 
down he picked her up and set her on his shoulder and marched 
with her into the house. 

There were others, it seemed, who were able to appreciate her 
bright mind and could forget all about her freckles and her nightcap. 
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IV. On Cromer BEAcuH. 


It is true that when little girls become self-conscious they lose 
their charm, or the best part of it; they are at their best as a rule 
from five to seven, after which begins a slow, almost imperceptible 
decline or evolution until the change is complete. The charm 
in decline was not good enough for Lewis Carroll; the successive 
little favourites, we learn, were always dropped at about twelve. 
That was the limit. He either perceived with a rare kind of spiritual 
sagacity resembling that of certain animals with regard to approach- 
ing weather-changes, that something had come into their heart, or 
would shortly come, which would make them no longer precious 
to him. But that which had made them precious was not far to 
seek: he would find it elsewhere and could afford to dismiss his 
Alice for the time being from his heart and life, and even from his 
memory, without a qualm. 

To my seven-years’ rule there are, however, many exceptions— 
little girls who keep the child’s charm in spite of the changes which 
years and a newly developing sense can bring to them. I have met 
with some rare instances of the child being as much to us at ten as 
at five. 

One instance which I have in my mind just now is of a little 
girl of nine, or perhaps nearly ten, and it seemed to me in this 
case that this new sense, the very quality which is the spoiler of 
the child-charm, may sometimes have the effect of enhancing it 
or revealing it in a new and more beautiful aspect. 

I met her at Cromer, where she was one of a small group of five 
visitors ; three ladies, one old, the others middle-aged, and a 
middle-aged gentleman. He and one of the two younger ladies were 
perhaps her parents and the elderly lady her grandmother. What 
and who these people were I never heard, nor did I inquire; but 
the child attracted me and in a funny way we became acquainted, 
and though we never exchanged more than a dozen words, I felt 
that we were intimate and very dear friends. 

The little group of grown-ups and the child were always together 
on the front, where I was accustomed to see them sitting or slowly 
walking up and down, always deep in conversation and very serious, 
always regarding the more or less gaudily attired females on the 
parade with an expression of repulsion. They were old-fashioned 
in dress and appearance, invariably in black—black silk and black 
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broadcloth. I concluded that they were serious people, that 
they had inherited and faithfully kept a religion, or religious temper, 
which has long been outlived by the world in general—a puritanism 
or Evangelicalism dating back to the far days of Wilberforce and 
Hannah More and the ancient order of Claphamites. 

And the child was serious with them and kept pace with them 7 
with slow staid steps. But she was beautiful, and under the mask 
and mantle which had been imposed on her had a shining child’s 
soul. Her large eyes were blue, the rare blue of a perfect summer’s 
day. There was no need to ask her where she had got that colour ; 
undoubtedly in heaven ‘as she came through.’ The features were 
perfect, and she was pale, or so it had seemed to me at first, but when 
viewing her more closely I saw that colour was an important element 
in her loveliness—a colour so delicate that I fell to comparing her 
flower-like face with this or that particular flower. I had thought 
her as like a snowdrop at first, then a wind-flower, the March 
anemone with its touch of crimson, then of various white, ivory, 
and cream-coloured blossoms with a faintly-seen pink blush to 
them. 

Her dress, except the stockings, was not black: it was grey or 
dove colour, and over it a cream or pale fawn-coloured cloak with 
hood, which with its lace border seemed just the right setting for 
the delicate puritan face. She walked in silence while they talked 
and talked ever in grave subdued tones. Indeed it would not have 
been seemly for her to open her lips in such company. I called her 
Priscilla, but she was also like Milton’s pensive nun, devout and 
pure, only her looks were not commercing with the skies; they 
were generally cast down, although it is probable that they did 
occasionally venture to glance at the groups of merry pink-legged 
children romping with the waves below. 

I had seen her three or four or more times on the front before 
we became acquainted ; and she too had noticed me, just raising 
her blue eyes to mine when we passed one another, with a shy sweet 
look in them—a questioning look; so that we were not exactly 
strangers. Then one morning I sat on the front when the black- 
clothed group came by deep in serious talk as usual, the silent 
child with them, and after a turn or two they sat down close to me. 
The tide was at its full and children were coming down to their old 
joyous pastime of paddling. They were a merry company. After 
watching them I glanced at my little neighbour and caught her 
eyes, and she knew what the question in my mind was—Why are 
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not you with them? And she was pleased and troubled at the 
same time, and her face was all at once in a glow of beautiful colour ; 
it was the colour of the almond blossom ;—her sister flower on this 
occasion. 

A day or two later we were more fortunate. I went before 
breakfast to the beach and was surprised to find her there watching 
the tide coming in: in a moment of extreme indulgence her mother 
or her people had allowed her to run down to look at the sea for a 
minute by herself. She was standing on the shingle, watching the 
green waves break frothily at her feet, her pale face transfigured 
with a gladness which seemed almost unearthly. Even then in that 
emotional moment the face kept its tender flower-like character : 
I could now only compare it to the sweet-pea blossom, ivory white 
or delicate pink ; that Psyche-like flower with wings upraised to 
fly, and expression of infantile innocence and fairy-like joy in life. 

I walked down to her and we then exchanged our few and only 
words. How beautiful the sea was, and how delightful to watch 
the waves coming in! I remarked. She smiled and replied that 
it was very, very beautiful. Then a bigger wave came and compelled 
us to step hurriedly back to save our feet from a wetting, and we 
laughed together. Just at that spot there was a small rock on 
which I stepped and asked her to give me her hand, so that we 
could stand together and let the next wave rush by without wetting 
us. ‘Oh, do you think I may ?’ she said, almost frightened at such 

an adventure. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she put her 
hand in mine and we stood on the little fragment of rock, and she 
watched the water rush up and surround us and break on the beach 
with a fearful joy. And after that wonderful experience she had 
to leave me; she had only been allowed out by herself for five 
minutes, she said, and so after a grateful smile she hurried back. 

Our next encounter was on the parade, where she appeared 
as usual with her people, and nothing beyond one swift glance of 
recognition and greeting could pass between us. But it was a quite 
wonderful glance she gave me, it said so much ;—that we had a 
great secret between us and were friends and comrades for ever. It 
would take half a page to tell all that was conveyed in that glance. 
‘I’m so glad to see you,’ it said; ‘I was beginning to fear you had 
gone away. And now how unfortunate that you see me with my 

people and we cannot speak. They wouldn’t understand. How 
could they, since they don’t belong to our world and know what we 
know? IfI were to explain that we are different from them, that 
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we want to play together on the beach and watch the waves and 
paddle and build castles, they would say, “Oh yes, that’s all very 
well, but ”—I shouldn’t know what they meant by that, should you ? 
I do hope we'll meet again some day and stand once more hand in 
hand on the beach—don’t you ?’ 

And with that she passed on and was gone, and I saw her no 
more. Perhaps that glance which said so much had been observed, 
and she had been hurriedly removed to some place of safety at a 
great distance. But though I never saw her again, never again 
stood hand in hand with her on the beach and never shall, her 
beautiful image still shines in memory. 


W. H. Hupson. 

















A WOUNDED OFFICER'S DAY. 


Still in huts"near V. In the afternoon got orders to go up 
into the trenches that night. Left the huts about 6.30 p.m. and 
marched into Y.; the town burning fiercely and smelling horribly, 
extraordinary state ofruin. Shells dropping into the ruins occasion- 
ally ; halted for a few minutes, very hot, carrying a good deal of food 
&c. We went on through town, pitch dark, and men started 
straggling and would light cigarettes, which had to be stopped, 
as we were within the area where no lights allowed. After getting 
through Y. halted in the road, very glad to liedown. Stray bullets 
were now flying about, and German star shells lit up the country 
every few minutes. We now left the road and got through a gap 
in the fence in single file: endless telephone wires, some on the 
ground and others about level of neck; very liable to lose con- 
nection with those in front when crossing obstacles ; had to do an 
occasional run. At last got up to the reserve trenches, lay down 
behind them while we took over, good deal of sniping and bursts 
of rapid fire. We were relieving one of the Middlesex battalions, 
who said it had been quiet for the last few days, sincerely hope it 
will continue ; continuous flow of strong language during these 
proceedings. Got into the trenches at last, very dark and could 
see nothing ; set to get the men into dug-outs, used my electric 
lamp till found it was safer not to; settled most of the men, but 
found there were still some without a home ; however, the squadron 
on our left moved along and we finally got them allin ; very exhaust- 
ing, groping about in inky darkness. A party went off to draw 
rations, and K. and W. (killed) crawled into a very small and smelly 
dug-out, and after a drink lay down, not very pleased with life. 
The ration party came back, decided it was too late to issue them, 
crawled out and saw them stored and put the men into their dug- 
out ; took heavy fall over wire. Turned in again 1.30 a.m. Had 
to alter my position, a great feat ; did it without calling forth abuse 
from my bedfellows ; slept with my head in the opening. Very 
still night except for occasional firing. Slept on and off till day- 
light, when a terrific bombardment started, according to General 
French’s despatch the heaviest that had taken place during the war; 
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looked out, rainy and misty, shells dropping freely. Saw three 
stray horses grazing quietly behind the trench, lay down again 
for a bit, but noise terrific ; after a time looked out and saw the three 
horses stiff on the ground, legs in the air. Colonel came along, 
got up, woke W. with difficulty, sleeping like a log; got the 
mento standto. Our front line trench getting a bad time, seemed 
to be one long cloud of smoke. Soon some regiments in front 
began to straggle back, said they had been blown out and lost 
heavily, most of them rathershaken. Beastly cold and wet ; could 
see Germans taking our front trench, shelling now directed on us, 
Expected an attack, so set to work to improve our trench ; hard to 
get the men to realise the position of affairs; filled sandbags, 
packs, haversacks, and strengthened the parapet. Muddy and was 
beginning to get wet. Glad I was wearing Reggie’s boots (advt.), 
Went round to see what spare ammunition there was, found a 
good deal in a dug-out ; party went back to bring and got it 
placed in various spots. About 8 a.m. the regiment on our right 
left their trench and went round to our left to make a counter 
attack (as a matter of fact they didn’t make it till 2.30 p.m., when 
we did). Their place was taken by the front line remnants, 
and we spread out to cover the line. Several casualties from 
shell fire, but extraordinarily few considering the amount of noise. 
Tried to make out what was happening in front, but could notsee 
much. Everything covered in mud, especially rifles ; got the men 
to see to them and keep them covered as far as possible ; posted 
a look-out and sat down and tried to pretend I liked it ; several 
direct hits on our parapet. The bombardment seemed to lessen, 
but only for a bit ; a big gun had been brought up just behind us and 
fired, I think, with some effect ; anyhow it made a tremendous din, 
which cheered usup. Sat andshivered ; about 12 p.m. K. told me to 
go to the dug-out and get some food—very glad to ; had a good 
drink of rum and water. Just finished and feeling quite gay, when 
K. looked in and said we had got orders to make a counter attack 
at 2.30 P.M.,not very pleasant news. Got back to the trench “and 
told the men to take off coats and equipment, only rifle and bayonet 
and bandolier to be carried, one man a squadron to be left behind 
to look after our belongings ; left the oldest and fattest (this turned 
out to be useless, as two different regiments came into our trench 
and took what they wanted). About 12.45 we filed out to the 
right, a slight dip till we got the railway, but as soon as we got 
across it and through some farm buildings we were spotted, several 
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men hit, amongst them W. and the Regimental Corporal Major. 
Doubled to a high bank with trees, from where the attack was to be 
launched ; huddled together close under it, with some remnants of 
a cavalry regiment, who had had a bad time, several badly wounded 
and some gory sights. The mén seemed to realise we were ‘ for it,’ 
everybody soaked and cold; this was the worst part of the day. 
Shelling became very bad, but we were practically safe unless they 
got a direct hit, but noise of trees crashing down, &c., made one 
think. There is no doubt continuous shelling affects one a bit. 
Colonel now standing watch in hand ; 2.20, order to fix bayonets 
and dry butts of rifles (the latter to prevent slipping when placing 
bayonet in Hun). Felt sorry to leave shelter of the bank. A 
squadron led, then D, who were to work round to the left, 
then B (mine). We left the bank in open files and as soon as 
we got into the open right turned. Men began to fall at once ; 
seemed to be nothing but machine guns on every side, also every 
sort of shell. Ran hard, then all lay down; squadrons soon got 
mixed; looked at my revolver and cleaned some of the mud off. 
On again, regular hail of bullets ; felt two sharp blows on my side 
(two bullets hit my wire-cutters and were turned), seemed impossible 
for anybody to live much longer ; felt slightly bloodthirsty when 
attack began, which helped. Got to a shell-hole, seemed to be 
very few of our men left, found most of my collar and shoulder-strap 
shot away without wounding me; another rush, B. shot dead just 
in front of me; lay close to him for a time, looked wonderfully 
peaceful considering what was going on. More rushes, P. a long 
way in front giving view holloas, never saw him again. Reached 
a shell-hole with another man, Germans retiring, opened fire at 
them. Shell fire and noise absolutely indescribable; it seemed 
only a question of seconds before being blown to pieces. A ruined 
cottage disappeared in a sheet of flame and smoke; marvellous 
sight. Machine gun playing on us; our bayonets sticking up seemed 
to be drawing the fire. My companion thought it was getting too hot 
and decided to move away, shot instantly. I saw the Colonel and 
K. on my left, perfectly cooland gave one great confidence. Started 
to crawl towards them, but immediately hit in the neck ; went back 
to the hole, bleeding a good deal, thoughts of the jugular vein filled 
my mind. Nomenonmyright atall. Got a message that we had 
better crawl back ; started on my stomach, hit again in the arm, 
dropped rifle, arm quitenumb. Beganto feel rather weak; managed 
to get to another shell-hole and stayed there for a time. Then 
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crawled on, a tremendous explosion and then pitch darkness; 
thought this’must be death, violent pain in my head. I must have 
been knocked out for a short time. I went on again, but found 
I was crawling the wrong way, so had been completely turned 
round, Felt very sick and all blurred; got into a ditch and crept 
along it, progress difficult ; managed to get rid of field-glasses, which 
had slipped down over my legs, also muffler (sorry to part with it), 
Reached a clump of trees, where I stood up, unsteady on legs, and 
not a very healthy spot, as branches were crashing down. Colonel 
now took hold of me and helped me; reached a dip and at last were 
under cover from machine guns, but shells still plentiful. Arrived 
at the embankment, where somebody else took hold of me; seemed 
to wander on for hours, pursued by shells. At last got to out- 
skirts of Y. and found a dressing station ; wounds dressed, and lay on 
the floor in a cellar, soaked to the skin and covered with mud. 
Place packed, a lot of groaning and cursing, several deaths. Found 
W. there; very cold, but luckily found my flask. Stayed there till 
10 p.., shelling still violent; moved off in ambulance to another 
station about five miles, ran off the road, which delayed us some 
time. Wounds dressed again, lay in a house till 6 a.m. the next 
morning drinking copious amount of tea, several officers there, R. 
of the Leicester Yeomanry. At 6 a.m. started in a motor convoy 
for Bailleul, most uncomfortable journey and very trying ; at last 
reached the clearing hospital, got fed and had my boots taken off, 
sent a wire, wounds again looked at. After a stay of a few hours 
left in hospital train, put into a bed and given champagne, which 
was heavenly. After a journey of eighteen hours arrived at Ver- 
sailles ; first-rate hospital, but most appreciated the absence of 
noise. Got clothes off, which had now dried, washed, and 
then bed. 
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‘Dear o’ dear 0’ me!’ groaned Mrs. Lipsett for the fortieth time. 
‘Daddy, I don’t know however we’re to get along. I’m that 
stiff !’ 

‘ Ah,’ retorted her husband unconsolingly, ‘ ye’re like to be at 
our age.’ 

He was so gnarled, dried-up, and discoloured with age that 
he might almost have been mistaken for a log of wood; Mrs. 
Lipsett, too, seemed incalculably old—a little, withered, bat-like 
Margery-of-Quether kind of creature. Her garments, of nonde- 
script shape and of a kind of earthy hue, gave an uncanny suggestion 
of loosened mummy-wrappings. As she went about her household 
tasks, tacking about the kitchen with feeble energy, she looked for 
all the world like a huge withered leaf, blown hither and thither by 
the wind. Mrs. Lipsett was obliged to tack, launching herself from 
the table, proceeding across the flagged floor at a kind of trot, and 
bringing up against the dresser, to which she would cling for support 
until such time as she felt strong enough for another sally. If she 
wheeled round too suddenly, or paused without support in the middle 
of the floor, she was apt to ‘come over giddy,’ on which occasions 
she would turn feebly round and round until she fell down. Daddy 
would then bestir himself, heave up his crooked stick, and hammer 
at the wall. The neighbour, who was about the same age as the 
old couple and almost equally decrepit, would hobble in, and would 
endeavour, usually without success, to hoist that pathetic little 
bundle of rags on to its feet again. When she failed to do so, it 
was necessary for her to toddle at the best pace she could to the end 
of the row and rouse old Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins, when once upon 
his feet, could go at quite a prodigious pace, and it would now be his 
duty to amble down the lane and fetch ‘the young woman’ ; this 
personage, a thin rheumatic spinster of sixty-seven or so, would then 
start off at a stiff run, and in due course the exhausted Mrs. Lipsett 
would be hauled upon her feet again and propelled into a battered 
elbow-chair, facing her helpless husband. 

Heaven knows what the little community would have done 
without ‘the young woman,’ Martha Whitley. They were all so 
old! The cluster of cottages, tucked away in a corner of Kentish 
down land, built of clay and weather-boards, had been intended 
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for the housing of farm labourers. Adam Lipsett could remember 
when they were known as the ‘ New Cottages,’ and when the tilled 
land came up to the edge of the lane. But somehow the marsh 
had encroached again, sliding wet fingers underneath the rows of 
sickly wheat; the farmer’s gold sank in those unplumbed depths, 
and the land went back to reedy pasture. 

The rent of the cottages was low, the track leading to them from 
the village grass-grown. ‘The young woman ’ would go down it on 
Saturdays to do the marketing for all, and once or twice a year of 
a Sunday she would tread it on her way to church. Rent collectors 
and relieving officers were the only visitors who ever set foot in it, 
and the chickens of the cottagers bathed in the dust, undisturbed 
by fear of horse or wheel, from year’s end to year’s end. Some of 
the old couples, the Lipsetts among others, had borne and reared 
children in the far-away years of their youth. But these, like 
birds, had long ago fluttered out into the world, and had not 
been heard of for many a day. The postman never came up the 
path now. 

‘I doubt our children are all i’ their graves, daddy,’ Mary 
Lipsett said one day. ‘I could wish to have buried them myself, 
as we did our Annie. Do you remember our Annie ?’ 

‘Eh ? ’ said the old man, and when she had repeated the question 
in her shrill cracked voice, he nodded his head. 

“Yes, to be sure, yes, Annie! She were the one wi’ yaller curls; 
you used to do ’em round your finger.’ 

He craned his head forward like an old tortoise to peer at his 
wife round the flap of his chair. ‘It do seem long ago. Times I 
gets mazed sitting here and thinkin’ back on it all.’ 

‘Ah, well, daddy, we’re nearin’ the end ourselves now,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Lipsett contentedly. ‘The A’mighty’s good to have 
left us together. There’s John Whitley now, a widow these thirty 
years, and Jane next door as has lost two husbands.’ 

‘True, Mary, true. We have a lot to be thankful for,’ 
murmured the old man. 

A quick footfall sounded without, and at every step something 
rang sharply on the stones. A tap came at the door. 

‘ Come in,’ called the old couple in quavering duet. Mrs. Lipsett 
made a trembling run at her own chair, clutched the back, righted 
herself, and was pulling herself into it hand over hand when the 
stranger entered. 

It was a young—a very young—officer. His first act was to 
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fly to the aid of the old woman, his spurs clanking as he crossed 
the flagged floor. 

Mrs. Lipsett burst into cackling laughter when she found 
herself lifted bodily on to her chair; as a rule it took her several 
minutes of crab-like scrambling before she could settle herself. 

‘Well, daddy!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Now you mustn’t let me disturb you,’ said the boy. ‘I only 
just came to tell you—I only want to know if you can take in one 
of my lads here.’ 

‘Your lads!’ ejaculated Mary. ‘Why, what age are you 
yourself ¢ ’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean a child,’ explained the young man, a fiery 
blush mounting to his already heated brow. ‘ One of my troopers 
you know—soldiers.’ 

Daddy Lipsett emitted a wheezy chuckle. 

‘But what would we do with one o’ them here ?’ asked Mary, 
alarmed. 

‘Well, I really meant to go to the cottage at the corner,’ 
replied the soldier, ‘ but there was no one at home, so I thought I’d 
see if I couldn’t get a billet for him here. It’s only one,’ he added 
encouragingly. ‘I’ve got all the others in the village.’ 

‘Do you mean to sleep here?’ gasped Adam. ‘ Why, we 
haven’t but the one bed.’ 

‘Oh, he won’t want any bed,’ cried Captain Windrow quickly. 
‘But of course I won’t put him here—it would be too much for an 
old pair like you. Don’t you worry; I'll try next door.’ 

‘But Jane’s a sight older nor we are!’ exclaimed Mary, not 
without triumph. ‘I daresay we’re the youngest in the row, aren’t 
we, daddy ?” 

‘What !’ ejaculated the young man. 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Adam complacently. ‘”’Twas the young 
woman’s house as you went to first, sir, but ye see she be gone down 
to village to get all our pensions to-day. Ah,’ he continued proudly, 
“we be all getting the old age pension, only Martha, and she do 
fetch the money for us.’ 

“Well, *twould be nice to have a young youth about, daddy, 
wouldn’t it ?’ queried Mary. ‘ It ’ud put us in mind of our own. 
We’ve a nice room too, an’ I’m sure our soldiers is welcome to all 
we have.’ 

‘I don’t think he’d give much trouble,’ said Captain Windrow. 
“But perhaps it would be too much for you’ ; he spoke dubiously. 
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‘We'd do our best,’ Mrs. Lipsett observed. ‘ When would ye 
be sending him ?’ 

‘Well . . . to-night,’ he hesitated. 

* To-night !’ exclaimed the old pair in horror. 

* Now, just you let the boy do everything for himself and don’t 
you bother about him,’ said Windrow; ‘I'll look in to-morrow, 
and if you can’t do with him I'll shift him.’ 

Shortly after the officer’s departure, there came another tap 
at the Lipsetts’ door. Then it was set ajar, and the dusty, sun- 
burnt face of a young trooper was thrust, shyly grinning, into 
the aperture. 

‘Mun I come in?’ he asked. ‘ Is this Lipsett’s ? ’ 

‘Yes, come in, ye’re welcome,’ said Mary, trying to get on ne 
her feet, while Adam twisted his neck in the vain effort to catch 
a glimpse of the new-comer. 

The trooper backed out again and was presently heard 
vigorously wiping his feet on the grass outside. Presently he 
entered, walking gingerly, and paused just within the door. He 
carried a sausage-shaped bundle under one arm, and in the other 
hand bore his mess tin, into which his rations had been packed 
indiscriminately. 

After a glance at the clean floor, he dropped his kit, sat down 
on it, and, having unwound his puttees, began silently to unlace 
his boots. The Lipsetts watched him, somewhat alarmed. Having 
taken off his boots, the soldier dropped them outside the door and, 
coming back, picked up his bundle. 

‘ Now then, missus,’ he said, ‘ would ye mind showing me where 
I’m to put this ’ere ?’ 

‘That’s the room, through there,’ cried Mary, pointing, ‘ but 
I haven’t had time to do anything to it yet.’ 

‘Reet,’ said the soldier. Having flung his belongings through 
the door indicated, he returned in his shirt-sleeves, picked up the 
bucket which stood in the corner, and went out. The creak of the 
well could be heard, and then a sound of sousing and splashing. 

‘You ask him his name, daddy, when he comes back,’ urged 
Mrs. Lipsett. 

The trooper presently reappeared, very red as to face and very 
moist as to hair. 

‘Won’t ye catch cold without your boots?’ ventured Mary. 

He grinned. ‘ You’d soon have ye’r nice floor mucked up if 
I’d kep’ ’em on,’ he remarked. ‘Mun I fill kettle?’ 
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He strode to the hearth in his stout grey socks and weighed 
the kettle in his hand. 

‘What’s your name, young man ?’ queried daddy. 

‘I’m called Ned Birch,’ said the soldier. ‘Mun I (fill 
kettle ? ’ 

‘Oh, don’t you trouble yourself, Mr. Birch,’ returned Mary. 
‘The young woman ‘ull be indirectly. I’m sorry not to be able 
to get about an’ see to things.’ 

‘ Aw,’ remarked Ned, in a deprecating tone. He gazed at his 
hostess and then at the kettle, and finally went out to fill it without 
further words. The old couple could hear him shuffling into his 
boots and duly kicking them off again on the threshold. 

Daddy suddenly began to chuckle, and rubbed his one serviceable 
hand on his withered knee. 

‘Mother,’ he said, leaning forward, ‘ Mother, I’ll be able to 
have a smoke by and by. The young chap’ll make my pipe draw 
for me.’ 

Daddy, being exceedingly short of breath, could seldom 
accomplish this feat unaided. 

Mrs. Lipsett did not answer. She was engaged in toppling 
out of her chair on to her feet, with the intention of laying the 
tablecloth. The trooper, however, frustrated her. 

‘See ’ere, missus,’ he observed, with a roll of the head. ‘ Just 
you set down an’ tell me wheer to find things. Theer’s no call for 
you to upset yoursel’.’ 

‘You’re very good, I’m sure, Mr. Birch,’ said the old woman 
tremulously. ‘I see you’ve cut some sticks too.’ 

‘Nobbut a two-three to make kettle bile,’ said the trooper. 
‘But I'll chop ye a nice few at arter.’ 

He grinned at them encouragingly, and then squatting on his 
heels, proceeded with clumsy good-will to build up the fire. 

When the young woman presently arrived, and paused, panting, 
in the doorway, her nostrils were greeted by the pleasant smell of 
hot toast. 

The old people were each munching a thick slice, and a large 
young man in a grey shirt and khaki breeches knelt on the hearth- 
stone with a third slice of bread balanced on the point of the bread- 
knife, and his countenance heated to a fine shade of purple. 

‘This is Mr. Birch, Martha,’ called Mary excitedly. ‘ He’ve 
a-made us some toast. Oome in and have a drop o’ tea, do. 
Mr. Birch, this is the young woman as does for us.’ 
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Ned acknowledged the introduction by a slight widening of hig 
grin and a clearing of his throat. 

‘Well,’ Martha gasped. ‘Dear, I be warm! I made sure ag 
ye’d be wantin’ your tea, and I hurried never so. But I see ye’ve 
done nicely without me to-day.’ 

She had indeed hastened to the cottage, filled with contrition for 
her delay in the village, and now, finding her compunction unneces- 
sary, was inclined to be aggrieved. 

She sat down, however, and threw back her bonnet strings, 
Ned startled her by suddenly shooting out his arm in her direction 
with the knife and the bit of toast at the end of it. She gathered 
that he intended the delicacy for her consumption and was instantly 
appeased. 

Presently the tapping of a stick was heard without, and old 
Tom Jenkins appeared in the doorway. 

“TI thought I saw the young woman come in,’ he observed, fixing 
his eyes on the opposite wall and feigning to ignore the presence of 
the stranger, ‘so I thought I’d just drop in an’ ask if she’d chanced 
to remember my screw of peppermints.’ 

Here, in spite of himself, his eyes wandered to the soldier with 
uncontrollable curiosity, but he sternly drew them back to the wall 
again. 

‘We've got a visitor, ye see,’ remarked daddy, proudly. 

‘Eh!’ ejaculated Jenkins, ‘they’ve never been an’ gone an’ 
billeted a soldier on you ?’ 

‘They have, though,’ Mrs. Lipsett retorted. 

As she was still speaking ‘ the neighbour ’ looked in from next 
door. 

‘I thought maybe ye’d be at a loss with Martha gone to town,’ 
she observed. ‘ But I see ye have company.’ 

She stepped back reluctantly but genteelly, as though about to 
depart. 

‘Come in a minute, do, Mrs. Moat,’ Mary besought her 
hospitably. 

‘ An’ just ax the others to step in along with ye,’ put in daddy 
sarcastically, ‘and then we can have the door shut.’ 

Strange to say Mrs. Rabbit and her sister and old Andrew Goble 
and his wife did happen to be lingering about outside. They 
eagerly availed themselves of the invitation, and crowded into the 
tiny kitchen. 

‘Mun I make toast for them all?’ inquired the trooper in a 
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hoarse whisper, with a dubious glance at the remains of the loaf. 
‘Tell ye what, missus! If I’d knowed as ye was giving a party I’d 
have made ye a tater cake.’ 

When Captain Windrow called on the following evening the 
door was open and a pleasant scene met his eyes. 

Trooper Birch was washing up the tea-things in a tin bowl 
and Mrs. Lipsett was wiping them; at the same time he kept an 
eye on daddy. The old man would take a few feeble whiffs at 
his pipe and then, when it presently began to go out, hand it over 
to the other, complaining petulantly that it didn’t draw right, and 
Ned would puff away with great solemnity and presently hand it 
back, with the remark that it seemed to be goin’ a bit better now. 

Birch stood up with a sheepish smile when his superior entered, 
clearing his throat several times with all a Lancashireman’s 
embarrassment at being caught doing a kindness. 

‘Well, how are you getting on?’ Captain Windrow asked. 
‘Can you put up with him, do you think?’ He waved his cane 
in the direction of the trooper, who was now hanging the cups on 
the dresser hooks with considerable clatter. 

‘Very nice,’ Mrs. Lipsett replied gravely, but with a twinkle 
in her eyes. * Yes, thank you, sir, I think we’ll be able to put up 
with him.’ 

She glanced at daddy, and they both broke into cackles of 
delighted laughter. 

* * * * * * 

‘He’s a deep ‘un, he is,’ chuckled Trooper Aughton, indicating 
Ned Birch with a jerk of his mess-tin. The said mess-tin was filled 
to the brim with a decoction of strong syrupy sea, but owing to its 
having been but indifferently cleaned, the taste of Ceylon was varied 
by alien savours, of which that of Irish stew predominated. 
Aughton took a gulp of tea, paused with a critical air, and then, 
detaching the handle, churned the beverage energetically while 
delivering himself of the following sentiments : 

“Now theer’s some lads as has a kind o’ a look in their eye as 
makes you set em down as rascals straight away—— ’ 

‘Same’s you,’ put in Ned, hastily stowing an enormous bite of 
bread and jam into his cheek; his enunciation being somewhat 
muffled in spite of this precaution. 

‘But theer’s others,’ went on Aughton, raising his voice, ‘as 
looks as though butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths, and mind 
you, chaps, them’s the worst.’ 
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‘ We’s bahn to hear some sermon now,’ remarked Birch. 

The rest of the little company waited ; there was sure to be ‘a 

bit o’ fun’ when Aughton, the wag of the troop, ‘ got agate.’ The 
pause was filled with audible munching and grinding. 

“Now yon lad, theer,’ proceeded Dick Aughton, sure of the 
attention of his audience. ‘Kh, lads! To see him supping up pop 
i’ th’ canteen ye’d never believe he were sich a blaggard.’ 

* Aw, go on,’ interrupted Ned, feebly. 

‘Eh, Ned,’ cried the other, wagging his head. ‘’Owever can 
yo’ ’ave the ’art to treat the poor lasses so? I welly believe theer’s 
a dozen of ’em as he writes to so constant, and each wench thinkin’ 
hersel’ the only one, I’ll be bound.’ 

‘Give ower,’ said Ned, grinning. 

‘’Ark at him!’ went on Dick. ‘Tell ye what, mates, he’s 
worse nor yon chap what’s his name, as ’ad sich a many 
wives.’ 

‘Solomon, do ye mean ?’ cried one. 

‘Or was it “Enery the Eighth ?’ inquired another. 

A third mentioned the name of a famous criminal, and a fourth 
suggested Bluebeard. 

*He’s a reg’lar bloomin’ Bluebeard, that’s what he is!’ ex- 
claimed Dick in scandalised accents. ‘I believe he’s got a letter 
to one of ’em in’s pocket now. Eh, Ned, why cannot thou keep 
to th’ half-dozen? That’s enough for any man.’ 

‘ Aw, howd thy din, do!’ returned Birch indignantly. 

‘First theer’s Eliza,’ said Aughton. ‘He writes to Eliza o 
Toosdays. Wednesday and Thursday is the widders’ days, aren’t 
they, Ned? At least I ’ope they’re widders——’ 

“I wouldn’t be too sure o’ that,’ put in a comrade. ‘ Ye never 
can tell wi’ these here desperate fellows. Has he a day i’ th’ week 
for each one, Dick ?’ 

‘ Aye,’ replied the other. ‘He did ’ave. But now he’s got 
agate o’ doublin’ them.’ 

A shout of laughter greeted this sally, and from that moment, 
had Birch been less easy-going and good-tempered, his life would 
have been made a burden to him. Even the seven special cronies 
whose tent he shared would rouse him in the morning with queries 
as to whose turn it was that day. At breakfast he would be 
greeted with solicitous inquiries as to the health of his fair 
correspondents, and his neighbours at morning stables would vary 

the monotony of their tasks by facetious offers to sell him note- 
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paper, or hilarious suggestions as to the best mode of popping 
the question. 

Birch remained unmoved and continued to write his daily 
posteard, taking all his friends in unvarying rotation. Every 
Sunday he slowly and painfully scrawled a letter to Mrs. Lipsett. 
Had these missives been compared they would have been found 
to be practically identical ; nevertheless they cost Ned fresh agonies 
of composition each time, and every one afforded its recipient 
delight as new as though the sentiments it expressed had not been 
conveyed in slightly different order in the epistles of many previous 
Sundays. 

‘Here, lads!’ shouted Aughton one morning. ‘We're bahn 
to have a weddin’ at last. Ned’s up and axed for a day’s leave. 
I'll lay any of you half-a-crown to a penny,’ he declared, ‘as I'll 
find out wheer yon owd bird goes o’ Saturday, and which o’ the 
girls he’s walking out wi’.’ 

‘Done,’ replied Corporal Cookson, between two gulps of beer, 
his voice sounding hollow out of the pot in which his rubicund 
face was buried. 

‘Here, who’s on?’ cried another man. ‘Bluebeard v. Dicky 
Douse. Coom! What’s the odds ?’ 

Most of the betting appeared to be on Dick, newly christened 
‘Douse ’ or cunning. 

On the appointed day Dick therefore borrowed a bicycle and 
cautiously followed in Birch’s wake. 

It was a true Kentish day. There was a sharp east wind blowing 
in his face, and whirling up eddies of dust. The road where it 
dipped into the hollow was nevertheless deep in mud. Ned Birch 
seemed impervious to these adverse conditions and pedaled away 
at @ great rate, never once looking behind him. 

Mile after mile passed, and Aughton grew more a. more 
apprehensive. 

“Well, he’ll ’ave to stop when he cooms to the ser that’s one 
comfort,’ Dick told himself. ‘I welly believe nought ‘ul stop him 
nobbut th’ wayter!’ 

At last, however, when the grey sky appeared suddenly to be 
split in twain by a curving line of deeper grey, Trooper Birch 
turned briskly inland, and Dick, rounding the corner too, perceived 
him pushing his bike up a steep hill at feverish speed. 

Aughton paused at the brow to wipe his heated face. His 
comrade had vanished from sight, but the wavering track of his 
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tyres showed up plainly, and Dick presently discovered familiar 
landmarks. That queer little church with a leaden steeple set a-top 
of a square tower, the farm on the hill with its black and white 
beams and ruddy-tiled oast-houses, he had seen them before, 

‘Ba gum!’ gasped Dick. ‘It’s yon little place what we come 
to for the shooting course.’ 

He hastened down the hill, feeling sure that he was near the 
end of his journey. He remembered now that he had never seen 
Birch’s billet. They had all been sorry for the lad, stuck away by 
himself, and thought it very bad management on the part of the 
billeting officer. Dick paused now at the angle of the road leading 
to the village, whence a steep stony little track wound away to the 
right, between green grass edges. This was the way Bluebeard 
had taken ; the wind was but just smudging the fresh tracks in the 
dust. 

Well, he was a close chap was Ned. As like as not there was 
a snug little pub up there, that the troop had known nothing about. 
It was there doubtless that Birch had spent all his evenings. 
Aughton propped his bicycle against the hedge and strolled slowly 
up the hill—he might as well allow Bluebeard time to get agate. 
Dick had no qualms as to the part he himself was playing. He fully 
expected to find Birch comfortably installed in an inn parlour, 
exchanging witticisms with several buxom barmaids. 

‘The chap must be properly gone on one o’ them,’ he reflected 
with a grin, ‘ to come all this road for an arternoon’s sweethearting.’ 

Another bend in the road, where a twisted willow leant out 
from the bank, every twig graced with its wide-open yellow catkins, 
filling the air with the smell of honey. It looked almost as though 
a flight of canaries had settled on the tree, so bright were the catkins, 
and so airily poised, like birds for flight. Beyond was a straggling 
row of cottages, with fowl scratching about the doors—large fluffy 
mother hens, for the most part, clucking to their broods. A bicycle 
was leaning against e flowering currant beside an open doorway ; 
Dick Douse advanced a little nearer and then paused; through 
the door he could see a row of bent shoulders and old hunchy backs ; 
all the heads seemed to be turned one way. 

‘Dash it!’ said Trooper Aughton to himself, ‘I must ha’ fol- 
lowed the wrong bicycle. This don’t look like a place as Bluebeard 
’ud come to. It mun be a prayer-meetin’ or summat o’ that mak’. 
Theer’s an awful lot o’ chapel folk i’ the South.’ 

He approached the house cautiously, and, keeping close to the 
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wall, peered in through the window. The little room was indeed 
filled to overflowing, and in the midst, before a roaring fire, sat 
Bluebeard, surrounded, as Dick had expected, with womenfolk. 
Not indeed the fair ladies of the bar that Dick had pictured to him- 
self, but females of almost incredible age and decrepitude. One 
witchlike little creature was handing him a cup of tea, and 
propping herself on his chair-back the while. All the withered 
faces, toothlessly smiling, were turned towards the young soldier, 
who was intent on lighting a pipe, which he presently handed to an 
old man huddled in an armchair by the hearth. Another man, 
leaning on a stick by the table, was packing away a bundle of letters 
into a candle-box ;_ his spectacles were still perched on his nose. Mr. 
Jenkins had, in fact, been entertaining the company by reading 
aloud the Lipsetts’ letters from Bluebeard, while they waited 
impatiently for their hero to appear. The table, Dick noted further, 
was hospitably spread. A large cake, heavy in consistency, pale 
in colour, but, thanks to the lavish contributions of all the little 
community, rich in dripping, graced the centre. It was flanked 
on one side by a bristling dish of prawns, and on the other by a bowl 
of stewed prunes. A large brown tea-pot was simmering on the 
hob, and, judging by the variety of the crockery, each crone had 
brought her own chipped cup and saucer. The youngest of the 
party, a woman of some sixty-five years of age, was cutting bread- 
and-butter. 

‘ Ah, dear!’ she cried, with a sudden joyous cackle of laughter. 
‘Do you mind that first evenin’ as you made the toast ?’ 

‘T’ll make some now,’ cried the young man, leaping to his feet. 
‘Daddy, is your pipe drawin’? Reet! We’s mak’ some toast! 
Martha, gi’ us a hold o’ that fork.’ 

‘That’s the toasting-fork as you sent!’ cried one old lady. 

“T’ve a-made ’ee a pair o’ socks,’ quavered another. 

‘We was pleased as you liked the muffler so much. We all 
took a hand at it,’ cried the young woman, from the table. 

‘An’ there are all your postcards,’ put in a fourth voice, and 
hands were pointed at the gay row, decorating the chimney- 
piece. 

Bluebeard stood up, his fair head reaching nearly to the ceiling, 
and gazed round at all the beaming old faces. If he perceived the 
form of the interloper darkening the little window, he paid not the 
smallest heed to it. 

‘Ah,’ he said, squatting down before the fire, the toasting-fork 
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in one hand, the other reached out for the old man’s pipe. ‘ It’s 
gradely to be here again for a spell. I reckon I’s do now.’ 

Dick Douse withdrew from the window, and retreated with 
clumsy caution down the lane, swearing softly to himself the 
while. 

* ¥ * * * * 

All the attempts made by the troop to discover what really 
had occurred on that Saturday afternoon proved fruitless, but when 
any member of it tells the story of Dicky Douse and Bluebeard 
they always end with a puzzled shake of the head and the 
remark : 

‘But the funny part of it is as them two chaps is as thick as 
thieves now.’ 

Aanes M. BLUNDELL. 
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SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE, 


Durine the year that has just passed, many of us must have 
noticed, as we have added up our heavy losses, that it is not war 
only which has deprived us of friends. Side by side with lists 
of casualties there has gone a very long list of deaths at home, 
while the obituary notices of newspapers have been busy with the 
names of many who have not lived to see the end of the great struggle. 
This can hardly be a coincidence. It points rather to the fact 
that, in spite of our fortitude, in spite of the courage that has been 
shown by men and women, and in spite of their steadfastness and 
patience, the last year has proved a very heavy strain on those 
who have hearts to weep and minds to feel. The sheer bodily 
fatigue of extra work has gone very hardly with many of those 
who were of an age when it seemed not idleness to put their tools 
aside; while the mental tension, the uncertainties of war, the 
very absence of news has often broken down the health of the 
man or the woman who is outwardly showing a calm and sanguine 
spirit. Outside the ranks many splendid fighters have fallen, 
and amongst them there lies the figure of one who in his lifetime 
was one of the giants, and whom we pause to honour now, not with 
words only, but by showing if possible in a sketch, however crude 
and faulty, some aspects of one of the greatest intellects and most 
powerful personalities of his day. 

A story is current in Canada to the intent that a stalwart miner 
out West once said, being impressed as everyone was by the extra- 
ordinary amount of work which Sir William van Horne habitually 
accomplished, that he would do in one day and hour by hour 
exactly what Sir William was doing, in order to see how he got 
through his work. At the end of the day he was carried to his 
bed and remained there for some weeks afterwards in a state of 
collapse, 

If work means success—and certainly there is no surer road 
to it—the success of William van Horne was ensured and pre- 
ordained from the very first. It is not too much to say that he 
was a man of colossal industry. ‘Sleep,’ he said once, ‘ is a habit, 
and it is rather a bad habit, like eating.” During pressure of work 
it used to be quite a usual thing for him to give up all sleep for 
many nights, and yet it would be giving a wrong impression of him 
to say that his energy was indomitable. Rather his leisure was 
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indomitable. He had time for everything ; no one was ever lesg 
pressed or hurried. He had time for art, which—had he devoted 
all his energies to it—would have probably made him twice famous, 
And he had time for building houses, and for farming in a manner 
that was as successful as it was original. And he had time for 
building railways, and for seeing his friends, and for making one 
of the most remarkable collections of art that has ever been placed 
under one roof. And all the time he was laughing at hard work 
and pretending he knew nothing about it ! 

“We are all born lazy,’ he said, one day. ‘Some of us get 
impressions, vivid impressions, which call for our industry ; industry 
leads to facility, and everything becomes easy.’ 

‘Work! I never work. I never have worked since I was 
ten years old and split logs. I have only enjoyed.’ 

Yet this was a man who built a railway from one ocean to 
another in Canada, and from one end of an island to the other in 
Cuba. He never worked: he only enjoyed himself! The radiant 
philosophy of such a life, and the sheer success and joy of it, seems 
to make endeavour at once easier and more comprehensible. Sir 
William made no trumpet call to work, to suffer or to endure. But 
with bounding steps he gained a height, and from there he called 
down to men struggling below that it was great fun up there and 
great fun getting there, and that it was all perfectly easy ! 

Nothing ever seemed to be a matter of difficulty with him, and 
we well remember hearing him say one day, when talking over some 
of his achievements, that in order to succeed he had never taken 
as much physical exercise as it takes a young man to play a game 
of base-ball, and he had never taken as much mental exercise as 
it takes to play a good game of bridge. 

A masterly facility in everything he attempted was far the 
most striking thing about him, and always, out of what even one 
might call his most serious successes, he got the full enjoyment of 
a schoolboy. In describing his early and very poor days, one never 
heard him allude to them as his early struggles. He gave us 
anecdotes about them, made us laugh with him over them, and told 

us stories of giant difficulties only to make fun of them. Always 
he gave the happy idea, not only that difficulties were made to be 
overcome, but that they were made to be enjoyed. No one who 
has ever heard him talk at his own table in Montreal will readily 
forget his presence which dominated by the sheer force of personality 
and could hold a room full of people absorbed in his conversation. 
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When it came to descriptive narrative, he chose his words with 
a sort of unfaltering sense of art which made action visible. And 
this was particularly noticeable where he dwelt on very small 
incidents, which another and less brilliant story-teller might have 
missed out altogether. We recall one small incident, when he was 
describing a long march through a trackless country, when darkness 
began to fall and the men, worn with fatigue, were far too tired 
to look about them and merely followed doggedly in each other’s 
footsteps, finding firm ground where they could. The man who 
marched in front was an old pioneer of the backwoods of Canada, 
and there was something inimitable in the very way that Sir William 
described the squelching sound of their leader’s heavy boots clogged 
with the mud of melting snow and himself as a mere boy following 
doggedly behind on the long trail. He made no attempt at dramatic 
utterances, yet one felt all through one, the dim hush of the forests, 
and saw a single lineof tired, hungry menslogging it throughunknown 
passes, and breasting their way where others would one day follow. 

Very vividly the scene of the room where his stories were told 
comes back to one. The rare and beautiful collection of pictures 
on the walls, the long dining table with its flowers and silver, and 
at the head of it the figure of the man who was renowned throughout 
Canada as an ideal host. But it was not only to a careful and 
appreciative audience of friends that Sir William loved to tell his 
stories (toying with a heavy silver fork balanced on his forefinger 
meanwhile !), but always his best seemed to come out whenever he 
spoke, and nothing seemed reserved or held back for a more 
important occasion. 

At St. Andrews, his beautiful country-house, where it was 
our great pleasure to know him, it will always remain as one of 
the pleasant recollections of a lifetime to recall walks around the 
farm or by the shore, when Sir William was—as he always seemed 
to be—at his best. Returning to the house, one might find that a 
small grandson must have a picture made of his Teddy Bears, and 
in an hour Sir William, having placed them in a chair, had got a 
picture so full of intention and art that Teddy Bears became a 
creation at once naive, interesting and—not lifelike, but the very 
essence of ‘Teddy Bear with black bead eyes. All Sir William’s 
work was done very quickly, and his painting was one of the most 
rapid things that he ever attempted. Often we have seen large 
canvases covered in quite a few hours, and we remember hearing 
him say to some friends, who had admired a large picture made by 
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him of birch trees in autumn glory of colouring, that the whole 
painting had taken him eight hours to do, and that it had all been 
done indoors. 

‘ Yes, but I know what a birch tree looks like,’ he said in answer 
to their exclamations. ‘Why should I sit outside in the cold to 
do it? I know the dip of its branches; I know the curl of its 
leaves ; I know the colour of it where the sun touches it in autumn,’ 
So he came home and painted the picture. 

‘TI never believe,’ he went on, ‘ in taking sti over anything, or 
in making great preparations for work, and when I hear of studios 
and north lights and the impossibility of working with this thing 
or with that, I always feel either that a man who talks thus is a 
humbug or he does not know his job.’ 

He liked the story of Velasquez, who was a Marshal of the Court, 
and never knew that he was a painter! but simply loved to get his 
colours out when the children of the King of Spain came down at 
tea-time and to make sketches of them on his canvas. And we used 
to hear him talk of the small round window in the courtier’s room 
(the only place which he ever had in which to paint), and where 
by that single light he learned to concentrate the inimitable shadows 
of his pictures, 

‘ Anyone,’ said Sir William, ‘can be an artist who will just go 
ahead and paint a picture every day.’ 

A sort of fearless optimism governed his life and must have 
showed itself, we believe, from the time he was a very little boy. 
Certainly his accounts of his childhood were amongst some of the 
most interesting as well as the most encouraging things that we 
ever heard, and it hardly seemed an impertinence to ask from him 
what were the particular influences that had determined his life. 

‘ The best thing a boy can do,’ he replied, ‘ is to begin to collect. 
Let him collect something—I don’t care what it is—and you will 
find he begins to notice, and from noticing he begins to classify 
and to arrange. Interest develops, and wherever he goes there 
is nothing connected with his collection about which he is not 
keenly interested. The real education for a boy is simply a matter 
of impressions. These cannot be selected for him, but they colour 
the whole of his life.’ 

We were anxious to know at what age a boy may reasonably 
be expected to take an interest in collections, and learned from 
Sir William that he himself began at the age of two-and-a-half 
years. 
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‘T had,’ he said, ‘a collection of bright pebbles which were my 
greatest treasures, and I arranged them according to their colours. 
Fortunately, I only had what I could pick up and find for myself. 
No one ever gave me anything. Once, in a stream, I found what 
appeared to be a black stone, and I took it home in great delight. 
But when it was dry it turned grey, and my mother had to confess 
to me that it was only a bit of slate. To console me, she pointed 
out that it would write. I then began drawing. Whenever I 
could find a place to draw I used to reach up as far as I could and 
make coloured designs and lines with my pebbles and my piece of 
slate. My only canvas was a bare white wall, and I traced upon 
it patterns of my own making. One day in a quarry, while still 
searching for pebbles, I found a fossil. I had never seen or heard 
of anything of the kind, and it was in some sort a revelation to me. 
That fossil never left me. It was my fossil, part of my collection 
and a thing that made me important. Sometimes people asked 
to see it, and I began consciously to live because it was I that had 
found so rare and beautiful a thing as a fossil. I asked no one 
to share in my search, nor in my collection, and it was quite by 
accident that I made a boy a partner with me in the business. We 
were friends at school, and on one half-holiday I was to go and 
fish with him. I called for him, but he told me that he was unable 
to find his fishing-rod, while not explaining that his mother had 
forbidden him to go on the expedition.’ She, poor lady, does not 
seem to have had any great faith in her son’s rectitude, for in order 
to enforce her prohibition she had hidden the fishing-rod under 
the wooden paths of the garden. 

While the boy searched, William van Horne went to the parlour 
and found lying on the table a book on geology. Turning over 
its leaves he discovered, to his amazement, a drawing of his own 
precious fossil. That it was quite a common specimen need hardly 
be told. His excitement knew no bounds, and not even the dis- 
covery of a portrait of himself within the pages of the book could 
have given him a greater sense of wholesome importance. He and 
his friend quitted fishing and started off for the quarry to look 
for fossils. 

The collection became the centre of their lives. 

One day a State geologist came to the place to ask if there 
were any interesting fossils to be had in the neighbourhood. He 
was told in reply: ‘Two boys about here gather rocks, no one 
knows why.’ 
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The man came and saw the two collections and went away, 
but he seems to have liked the idea of the little fellows seeking 
their pebbles and stones and fossils, and cataloguing and arranging 
them without any help from outside. He told the story of their 
enterprise and industry, with the result that one day the uncle 
of the other boy—in order to encourage study—sent him Hitchcock’s 
book on geology. 

‘In all my life,’ said Sir William, ‘I never longed for anything 
as I longed for that book! I never envied anyone as I envied that 
boy. I would have sold all my chances in life and thrown in my 
soul too to have had it. Sometimes I was allowed to peep at it 
if I had washed my hands. But it was not mine. I would do 
anything for the boy who had it, in hopes of a loan of it. When 
I heard that he and his parents were going to New York for two 
weeks, the idea seized me that I must ask him to let me have the 
book while he was away. I believe I grovelled to the boy while 
I courted him in every way. And at last I made my request, and 
was refused. I continued to slave for him in the hope that he 
might change his mind. I suppose he must have told his mother 
of my importunity, for on the day that they were leaving home 
she brought the book across to our house, and over its cover she 
had sewn a piece of calico to keep it from being soiled. She said, 
if I made myself quite clean before reading it, I might have it while 
they were away. I took the bookand ran with it to a place sixteen 
miles off, and I slept there all night under a hay-stack in case the 
boy should change his mind and want the book back. The next 
day when he was safely away I returned. 

‘I had a little bedroom under the roof and it was bitter cold 
November weather, but I sat there reading and reading. One 
day I got fifty cents for taking a telegram up to the quarry toa 
man who was working there. ... There was an old woman in the 
village called Mrs. Savage, who sold stationery. She used to give 
me tracts, and thought I read them. I asked for fifty cents of 
foolscap, and as I was a favourite she gave me a great pile of it at 
cost price. 

‘I took it to my room and I copied out the whole of that book. 
I copied the illustrations exactly. I made an index. I had a lead 
pencil—they were rare then, Faber invented them and they cost 
ten cents each. I know I was proud of mine! I drew and copied 
and wrote until, at the end of five weeks, my task was finished. 
I did not sleep much in those days—often I worked all night.’ 
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He copied out many other books afterwards, because he never 
had money to buy them, and the very first that he ever bought and 
called his own was an Encyclopedia. The purchase was character- 
istic of him. He was an artist to his finger tips, and he was a lover 
of literature, and he was a student of geology. But a book of 
poetry or a work on geology was not what he wanted. It was 
knowledge, knowledge in its fullest and widest sense that he must 
have, and he put aside, for the time being at any rate, everything 
but his determination to know things. He was a telegraph 
messenger when he bought the book, and he bought it with the 
very first wages he earned. 

As a telegraph messenger, it is needless to say, he was a success. 

‘I was put on to the station service,’ he said, ‘ and as I was very 
young, the men didn’t mind my asking questions, and what is 
more, they answered them too and told me things ; I learned to be 
an operator and remained on as a night despatcher.’ 

Always there was a sense of the forward movement in his life. 
The inevitable consequence always was that he got on, that he 
was raised to a higher position, or that he meant to get to a higher 
one still. 

‘Qne day,’ he said, ‘there was a great stir in the place. The 
General Superintendent was coming to visit the little branch line 
where I worked. I saw a private car for the first time. A big 
man in a “‘ duster ” got out of it. We were all crowding about the 
station to see him, for his arrival was held to be a great event. 
When he left his car I looked into it, and saw the dinner table spread 
with white linen and decorated with flowers, and the easy chairs in 
the parlour. 

‘I said to myself, “J am going to be a General Superin- 
tendent.” 

“I was eighteen at the time and I was a General Superintendent 
before I was twenty-eight. Yes, I was the youngest man who had 
ever held this position. 

“I began with the mistaken idea that a General Superintendent 
knows everything about a railway. I therefore determined to know 
everything about railways too. I kept accounts. I despatched 
trains by night and by day. I looked after freight, and I was 
telegraph operator as well. I spent my evenings in learning and 
all the day I was working. 

‘Then the war broke out. Everything in America was disor- 
ganised. Railway staffs were reduced. Railways were running 
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ata loss. All the men on our part of the line knew they might be 
dismissed : no one could be sure of keeping his situation from one 
day to another. There were nine of us working together and J 
felt I would be one of the first to go, for one man was nephew of 
one of the Directors of the line and another was a grandson 
of the Superintendent. 

‘ At last the dreaded telegram came, andas I was telegraph clerk 
I took it down and handed it to our chief. He read it and said 
nothing, but I made up my mind I must go. In the evening he 
sent for me when I was pretty near to despair and said: “ You 
saw the telegram? Well, the staff has to be reduced, but I have 
decided to keep youon. Now, how much of the work can you do ?” 
Isaid “I guess Ican do it all.’ The Chief said “I will keep on 
one other man,” and he did, and heand I did the whole work of the 
office.’ 

The story requires no comment. The boy who takes on the 
work of nine men does not require any praise at the hand of his 
chronicler. The simplicity of his own words makes the story doubly 
worth telling. 

It is, of course, in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
that Sir William van Horne is best known. But the human inter- 
est of his life cannot be limited by railway schemes, although the 
story of it cannot be told without them. That the schemes were 
romantic or wild must be judged by posterity. The fact remains 
that it took some big men to make the railway. Lord Strathcona, 
Lord Mountstephen, and Sir Thomas Shaughnessey are the names 
that most readily are recalled whenever the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is spoken of. The actual builder of the line was Sir 
William van Horne. 

Everyone now knows the history of the great pioneer move- 
ment, and it has been discussed and pronounced upon and written 
about, till we seem to know its history very well. But who could 
describe, as Sir William used to do, the crisis when the whole of 
Canada’s future seemed to hang in the balance! The Bank of 
Montreal had financed the new railroad, and if it failed, the bank 
would fail and half the people in Canada would be ruined. Such, 
very briefly stated, was the position, and a meeting was held to 
discuss the financial question, while next door to the Board Room 
waited William van Horne with some of his friends, Between the 
two rooms were boards and in the boards was a chink. 

‘I guessed,’ said Sir William, ‘that sound would come best 
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to me if I stood in the room opposite the glass door which would 
help to actasa resonator. But though I could hear each voice as it 
spoke, I was unable to make out clearly what anyone said. It 
was an awful time. Each one of us felt as if the railway was our 
own child and we were prepared to make any sacrifice for it, but 
things were at a dead-lock and it seemed impossible to raise any 
more money. We men ourselves had given up 20 per cent. of our 
salaries and had willingly worked, not overtime but double-time, 
and as we waited in that room, we thought about these things 
and wondered whether all our toil was going to be wasted or not, 

and what would happen if Canada were ruined... . 

‘ At last Joe Pope came in with a yellow paper in his hand. 
He said the Government were prepared to back the Bank of Mon- 
treal to the extent of $1,000,000. 

‘I think we waited till he left the room,’ Sir William said, 
‘I believe we had that much sanity left us! And then we began. 
We tossed up chairs to the ceiling: we trampled on desks: I be- 
lieve we danced on tables. I do not fancy any of us knows now 
what occurred, and no one who was there can ever remember any- 
thing except loud yells of joy and the sound of things breaking ! ’ 

Meanwhile George Stephen had been working and getting Bonds 
out. The Baring Brothers came in and voted fifteen million dollars, 
repayable in three instalments. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
began to move again. But men were wanted—badly wanted— 
and William van Horne set out to ransack Canada to find them. 
He had 8000 men, but he wanted 12,000, and he got them. 
It was winter: he took them up in sleds to Lake Superior, and to 
his lasting credit, Sir Frank Smith, grocer, Toronto, advanced the 
whole of the food supply without conditions. The workmen were 
fed, they did their work and were all ‘ froze in’ on Lake Superior. 

Before the line was completed the Riel Rebellion broke out 
and it was imperative that it should be put down immediately 
and without delay. Indians can do nothing until the grass is green, 
because Indians are helpless without a horse. It follows that 
winter time is the time for attack. In winter a rebellion might 
be put down by 3000 men: in summer it would take 50,000. 

The new railway line had 130 miles still to. finish. Sir William 
van Horne said to Sir John A. Macdonald, ‘The Rebellion must 
be crushed now and the soldiers must be taken West. I'll do it.’ 

The obvious answer and the one which Sir John Macdonald 
made was, ‘ How can you carry men without a railway ? ’ 
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‘I shall do it.’ 


“It is impossible.’ 

“Raise the men,’ said Sir William van Horne, ‘and give me a 
week’s notice of their arrival, and I pledge myself to do it.’ 

‘ What do you pledge ? ’ asked Sir John. 

‘I pledge my word and, if necessary, my life,’ was the 
answer. 

‘Can you do it in a month’s time ?’ was the next question. 

‘TI will do it in eleven days to Fort Qu’Appelle.’ 

‘You are talking nonsense,’ was the reply. 

‘Send up the men,’ said van Horne, ‘and I only make one 
stipulation. I shall carry them up in my own way, and they 
are under my direction for transport and supplies.’ (‘I was not 
going to have quartermasters and such-like fussy folk bothering 
about red tape and supplies,’ said Sir William.) 

The railway was being built in sections and there were many 
gaps in it. But the sleds which had brought four thousand men 
up to work on the railway line were available. Into these Mr, 
van Horne packed the soldiers like sardines in a barrel. He directed 
his own transport, and he took them across the snow whenever 
there was a gap in the railway line, and he reached Qu’Appelle 
in six days, thus leaving five days to spare over and above the 
contract which he had made. 

‘The biggest things are always the easiest to do,’ he used to 
say, ‘because there is no competition. Men stand around and 
laugh and say “ Watch him break his neck.” That leaves one 
a clear space to work in.’ The energy spent in games, he used 
to consider, if directed into other channels, might make of any- 
one a success, and one of his favourite remarks used to be ‘ Anyone 
can do anything if they begin early enough.’ 

Whether early begun or late, he himself had a very genius for 
success. The Cuban railway is a case in point. It was the result 
of Sir William van Horne’s leisure. 

He had come to believe, perhaps, that he had worked long enough 
and hard enough to fill the life of an ordinary mortal, and he gave 
up his Chairmanship of the Canadian Pacific Railway and deter- 
mined to devote the rest of his life to enjoying himself in various 
directions. All his life, he told us, he had lacked time to do the 
things which he most cared about, and he was able to name six 
or seven particular interests which would now entirely fill his life. 
In the first place he desired to travel, and he set out for a trip 
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to the West to enjoy the rare sensation of being a spectator only, 
where for so long he had been an active worker. 

His voice used to bubble with laughter when he told the story 
of the days he spent as a fine gentleman. Filled with the laudable 
intention of enjoying himself, he pursued his way magnificently 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, while officials awaited him 
cap in hand. Never, he said, would he forget the dulness of it! 
To sit there and be interested to order, froze him with its chilly 
dulness. He watched the landscape and was not amused by it, 
and he looked at the sky and felt bored for the first time in his life. 
Yet, even here, he meant to give an experiment a fair trial. He had 
so often heard of the joy of having time to oneself, and of the privi- 
lege of leisure and of the proud sense of being in a position to be 
idle, that he pursued his uninteresting journey much further than 
he intended. He went, indeed, to San Francisco, still laboriously 
bent on enjoying himself. 

He arrived, and deliberately set out to do sight-seeing and to see 
the many things which he had never had time to see. At the end 
of a very few days, sight-seeing being a limited occupation, San 
Francisco was ‘finished’ and began to pall. Utterly wearied 
for the first time in his life, Sir William said good-bye to the 
great city, and in despair of finding the enjoyment he sought, 
he finally went to Cuba and sat on the balcony of his hotel 
and solemnly began to reason with himself. His journey had 
not interested him, and boredom felt almost like a strange illness 
that had come to him. He lighted one of his big cigars and then— 
as he used to say, having worked us up to a point of interest in the 
story quite disproportionate to the words which he used in the telling 
of it—he wound up with a drop in his voice and the confession : 
‘I found out quite suddenly and painfully that it was because I 
had never had much time for anything that I had found recreation 
so delightful, and that as an end in itself it was amazingly dull.’ 

For how long he stayed communing thus painfully over his 
evening smoke we do not know, but in the end we find him throwing 
away his cigar and almost with a shout exclaiming ‘I'll build a 
railway!’ He had found his work again and boredom, sight- 
seeing, leisure were once more at an end. And because a railway 
across Cuba was, according to all showing, utterly impossible, and 
because it was one of the most difficult things that could be 
attempted, Sir William van Horne rolled up his sleeves, as he 
loved to do, and set to work to do it. 
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No doubt it gave him some little surprise to find that six railway 
companies were practically in Cuba before him, and that each of 
them had determined to build a railway there. He did not retire 
gracefully from the contest. In Canada it used to be said that his 
prophecies came true because he made them come true ! 

Cuba was under the provisional government of the United 
States of America, which Government was forbidden by the Foraker 
Amendment to grant any public franchise. Consequently, no 
railways had begun, and as far as the six other companies were 
concerned, the Foraker Amendment settled the question. 

Sir William van Horne saw the difficulty as plainly as the others 
saw it. 

‘ But,’ he said to himself, “ Government cannot, as far as I know, 
prevent me building a railway on my own land if I like.’ 

He began to buy up acres right and left in the Island of Cuba. 
Sometimes he was able to buy it in a narrow strip suitable for a 
railway, at other times he had to buy an unnecessarily large portion 
in order to get the little bit he wanted. By the time he had finished 
buying land his private property extended across the whole of 
the island. But he could not cross the roads. The roads were 
Government property. They were not purchasable, they presented 
insurmountable barriers. 

Sir William began building his railway. 

He built in sections. He employed many men and paid them 
well, and whenever the railway building came to one of the barriers, 
work and its delightful accompaniment—wages—abruptly ceased. 
‘ This seemed,’ he said, ‘ a great pity.’ 

Sir William was not in a hurry, but continued building in sec- 
tions and stopping at intervals, and during the whole of his opera- 
tions he acted on two rules only: he always took off his hat first 
when he met a Cuban, and when one of them bowed to him he 
returned the bow twice. 

Of all the difficult places on the island the one where men 
were most suspicious of his work and most dogged in their deter- 
mination to oppose him was the city of Camaguey. Here, with 
great difficulty, and from a friend, Sir William was able to buy a 
corner-block, and on this valuable space his railway workshops were 
built. When they were completed he sent out many invitations, 
courteously worded, asking the Cubans to come to an inaugural 
breakfast on the happy occasion of turning the first sod of the 
Cuban railway. No one came. The Cubans were sullen and 
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distrustful. They did not want either it or Sir William’s break- 
fast. But the Mayor of Camaguey at last very reluctantly put in 
an appearance, and brought with him his brother-in-law and his 
little niece. With charming courtesy Sir William invited the child 
to perform the ceremony of turning the first sod, and with an 
audience of only a few small boys she did what had been so pleasantly 
asked of her, and after the turning of the sod Sir William went 
to Montreal. 

The first thing he did on his arrival there was to hold an 
important meeting consisting of the President and the Board of 
Directors of the new railway, and it was proposed, seconded, and 
carried unanimously that a vote of thanks should be sent to the 
young lady at Camaguey. The President and the Board of Directors 
then went out and bought a pretty gold watch and chain. Also 
he had the vote of thanks charmingly printed on parchment. Being 
a President and a Board of Directors undoubtedly makes for free- 
dom in the matter even of choosing a watch and chain and having 
a vote of thanks engraved on vellum. Sir William returned to 
Cuba with his pretty gift, and going to the house of the young 
lady, he made a little ceremony of the occasion, even going so far 
as to invite her into the patio of the house and making the affair 
semi-public. Everyone was delighted, and the Cuban railway 
might have then been continued with the full consent of all on 
the island, had it been possible to get the franchise. This, how- 
ever, was a State matter which could not be handled by mere 
courtesy, and a railway with gaps in it is not of much use to anyone. 

Sir William went to consult the Governor, recounted the whole 
of the difficulties of the situation, and was informed that His Ex- 
cellency would think the matter over. Doubtless this meant that 
he would consult his principal adviser, and to this adviser went 
Sir William van Horne. Of the consultation which followed we 
have no account. It is sufficient to say that on the following day 
the Governor had a brilliant and original suggestion to make, 
namely, that a revocable permit should be accorded to Sir William 
to complete his new railway. 

This, no doubt, was the moment in which to look dejected and 
discouraged, and we believe that Sir William was able to hang 
his head successfully until he was well out of sight of the Governor’s 
house. He did not, this time, dance on a table, but his pace may 
have quickened. At any rate, we learn that his orders to his chief 
engineer were couched in language so triumphant that nothing 
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was really intelligible except the direction to start immediately 
and go full steam ahead. 

During moments of strenuous leisure, Sir William catalogued 
the whole of his collection of pictures and works of art by a method 
of his own, and illustrated it by a process of colour photography 
invented by himself. Besides this, every piece of porcelain in 
his world-renowned collection was illustrated by him by a thumb- 
nail sketch drawn to scale and so finely done that only a magnifying 
glass could reveal the minute perfection of the work. After each 
article was drawn, its exact ‘life’ size for a larger catalogue was 
made, and these drawings give faithfully every crack, every quality 
of paste, crackle, or faintest marking on the porcelain. Dealers 
would always buy even the most valuable piece of china from a 
glance at these drawings, and could actually tell the quality of 
the paste without seeing the thing itself. 

‘This is play,’ Sir William used to say, ‘and I never allow 
myself to touch it till after 10.30 p.m. I do each of my drawings 
in one and a half hours. I know I do not exaggerate in saying 
this, for sometimes a friend sitting by me has timed me,’ and once 
more he added, ‘I think things ought always to be done quickly.’ 

His was a long life, and he always did things quickly. Conse- 
quently it was fuller of incident, fuller of work, fuller of success 
than almost any other that we know of, and whether we think 
about the little boy collecting pebbles, or the telegraph messenger 
volunteering to do the work of nine men at a railway station, or 
the man with a world of leisure in front of him setting out to build 
a railway, we always have a sense of the élan of life, always the 
zest and the joy of it, and the perpetual youthfulness of endeavour. 
But more than all we feel the calmness and superiority of a great 
mentality, the gift for success which made success easy, and the fine 
outlook which scorned inferior or little things and developed itself 
and its own work on its own lines. He will not readily be forgotten 
in Canada, where he was much beloved, but more than this, his 
life we believe ought to prove an antidote to half-heartedness and 
slackness. To know Sir William van Horne was an incentive 
to high courage, and to something that was tireless and faithful 
to ideals. Even to read of him, we believe, must make a man 
abler, more real than he was before, and more determined to make 
a success not only of his work but of his life. 

S. MacnauGHTan. 






























































THE BROKEN MEN OF FRANCE. 
BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


Tue particular hospital, where, for the last eighteen months, I have 
been brought into almost daily touch with the wounded fighting 
men of France, stands barely a couple of miles away from the Eiffel 
Tower. A large garden surrounds it, and the unfashionable but 
airy suburb in which it is situated retains traces of having been, half 
a century ago, a countrified region of gardens and cottages. Before 
the war, alas! six-storied houses, provided, according to the adver- 
tisement placarded above the entrance, with ‘le confort moderne,’ 
impertinently raised their heads here and there ; but, so far, they 
have not completely supplanted the old-fashioned dwellings, half 
villas, half cottages with shady gardens, that take away from this 
particular district the cramped and dreary aspect of certain work- 
ing suburbs. It is not a fashionable quarter, neither is it hopelessly 
dingy and sordid. 

Before the fateful 1st of August, 1914, the big, white house, now 
marked with the sign of the Red Cross, was the noviciate of a popu- 
lar religious order, founded some fifty years ago. Its members are, 
in the most literal sense of the word, the servants of the poor. 
Their mission is to nurse the sick poor in their own homes, to fill 
the place, when necessary, of the invalided mother. They do 
whatever work is at hand, they comb and dress the children, clean 
and sweep the rooms, do the marketing, cook the meals. Only 
one class of patients they are forbidden to approach: those who 
can pay. The ‘ Petites Sceurs,’ as they are affectionately called 
by their clients, are deservedly popular, and some years ago, when 
the French Government threatened to confiscate their houses and 
send the Sisters adrift, the latter were kept at their post, through 
the energetic interference of the workmen whose families they had 


nursed. Irrespective of any question of religion, these honest 


fellows rightly argued that, as the rich can select their sick-nurses, 
it is only just that the poor should have the same privilege. If 
therefore the working men of the ‘ faubourgs’ choose to have the 
Sisters, not because they are nuns, but because they are skilful and 
devoted and refuse payment, no one can gainsay their wish. 

This particular order possesses houses in Great Britain and 
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the United States; its mother house or centre stands a few steps 
only from the Red Cross hospital, where, before the war, the novices 
of the Congregation were trained to their future duties. They 
have been removed from Paris for the time being, and, in their old 
home, a succession of wounded soldiers have been either tenderly 
prepared for death or skilfully nursed back to life. 

The nursing staff consists of the Sisters themselves. Those who 
approach the wounded soldiers have had proper training and 
possess the required certificates ; besides which, their vocation as the 
sick-nurses of the poor has given them a fund of technical knowledge, 
happily supplemented by personal experience. Since the war 
they have proved themselves the competent nurses of the grands 
blessés, to whom this particular hospital is devoted. 

Around the white-robed, white-veiled nuns, move a few lay 
women, their voluntary assistants ; some help to dress the wounds, 
others, not being certificated, fulfil humbler duties ; all are willing to 
help as seems best. ‘A surgeon, who is a man of high repute, brings 
his up-to-date methods and experience into the conventual atmo- 
sphere. He is assisted by a doctor, who calls the men ‘ mes enfants’ 
and spares neither his time nor his pains. The Sisters form a band 
of disciplined workers, and the lay infirmieéres fall in obediently with 
whatever is required of them. Thus are avoided the rubs and 
jars that often break the peace of feminine associations. The 
hours spent in the hospital bring one very close, not only to the 
grim realities of war, but also to the mental attitude of the French 
peasant and workman. 

The horrors of the line of fire are evoked by the sight of these 
maimed and broken fighting men, who are carried on stretchers 
from the ambulance motors into the wards. Their tattered and 
stained uniforms are still covered with the white mud of the trenches 
in Champagne. A young adjutant has lost his speech, another, 
the victim of gas, is the colour of an orange, and his fits of suffocation 
are painful to witness. One December morning there was brought 
in from Arras another adjutant, a mere lad from Lorraine, whose 
fractured limbs had not been dressed for several days. On arriving, 
he whispered that he had something to say, and the words ‘my 
sergeant ’ were understood. At last the kindly nuns gathered the 
soldier’s meaning: ‘I want,’ he said, ‘to have a Mass said for my 
sergeant, who was killed’; then anxiously : ‘ Where is my sergeant’s 
pocket-book ?’ The blood-stained pocket-book was secured from 
the lad’s tunic and put into his hands. He handled it tenderly and 
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entrusted it to the director of the hospital ‘to send to the sergeant’s 
mother.’ Since then I have opened and perused the note-book 
where the dead soldier wrote his farewell to his widowed mother. 
He begs her pardon for any pain he may have given her, and en- 
courages her to accept his sacrifice. The words are simple, but they 
breathe the spirit of a martyr. It is pathetic to remember that the 
woman to whom they are written is living at Tourcoing, one of the 
towns held by the Germans, and till the war is over she cannot be 
informed of her son’s death or receive his last message. When the 
adjutant says ‘mon sergent,’ his whole face brightens ; evidently, 
to him, his friend was the very ideal of courage and goodness. ‘I 
promised him,’ he tells us, ‘ that if I survived him I would try to 
save his note-book for his mother. When I found that he was 
missing, I went to look for his body ; I looked 1m front of the trench 
—I knew that he was always to the front—and there I found him 
shot through the head.’ 

The adjutant was nursed back to health, but months passed by 
before he could use his shattered limbs, and now, being lame for 
life, he is to be sent back to his native village in Lorraine. He 
leaves behind him in the hospital a pleasant memory; brave as a 
lion in the battle-field, he was loved by his comrades for his gentle, 
helpful kindness; yet he is only a peasant, whose old father mends 
the roads of his native village. 

Our soldiers hail from every part of France. We have dark-eyed 
Southerners, fresh-coloured Normans, silent Bretons; peasants 
from the provinces that are under the enemy’s heel; sharp-witted 
Parisians, whose battle stories must be accepted with due caution. 
It is curious to realise the difference of race, so clearly perceptible 
among our men, though certain characteristics are common to all. 
The Bretons are, as a rule, reticent and shy; they congregate 
together, if possible, and then only their faces beam and their 
tongues are loosened. One dreamy-eyed Breton, grievously 
wounded, remained with us for months ; he was a village carpenter 
from near Dinan, and unmarried. When he was in the trenches, 
near Arras, last winter, his lieutenant made an appeal to the men. 
‘Who,’ he said, ‘is willing to carry an order to X.? ’ naming a point 
that was particularly exposed. The soldiers looked at each other : 
they were married men, fathers of families: ‘ All were married,’ said 
our soldier, ‘except one man, and he was “ promis” —affianced ; I was 
unmarried, so I naturally came forward.’ He fulfilled his mission, 
but, being struck in the leg and hip, he had to be removed to the 
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hospital ‘du St. Sacrement’ at Arras. His adventures were not at 
an end; the hospital was shelled at intervals, and two nuns were 
killed. ‘When,’ he says, ‘the shelling became very severe, all the 
wounded who could possibly be moved went down to the cellars; 
but some remained, whom it would have been dangerous to move 
and I was amongthem. The chaplain and the nursing Sisters used 
to gather round our beds, reassure and encourage us. Then, when 
the danger was past, the wounded soldiers crawled upstairs till 
there was another scare.’ 

Some few of our soldiers have a martyr’s soul. A peasant from 
Auvergne, who died at the hospital, kept repeating ‘I always 
wished to die a martyr for my country,’ and to his weeping wife 
he said ‘Do not grieve because my wish is granted; go to the 
chapel and pray hard.’ 

As a rule, however, our men cannot boast of these mystical 
aspirations ; the courage of the very young is of a more enthusiastic 
nature than that of the heavy, most unmilitary-looking ‘ territo- 
riaux,’ who have greater experience of life and more difficulties to 
contend with. Yet even these are wonderfully patient: vine- 
growers from the Spanish frontier, carpenters, masons, gardeners, 
farmers, bank clerks, well over thirty-five, sometimes over forty, 
never complain! They do not express themselves in eloquent 
language, and their patriotism is more measured than that of the 
younger men, but they have, although they cannot clothe the 
feeling in fine words, a deep sense of duty. ‘It must be, it has to be 
gone through, we are bound to get rid of them,’ they say, alluding 
to the War, its attendant horrors and indescribable sufferings, and 
the invaders of their country. 

The little lads of the ‘ classe 15,’ the Benjamins of the French 
Army, often look like babies and act like heroes. ‘Nous avons 
fait du joli travail’—° We have done some fine work,’ cried one, 
who was carried in straight from Tahure after the tragic September 
25, a day that filled the Paris hospitals to overflowing. On other 
days, after a repulse or after a long period of desultory fighting 
without a definite result, our wounded men from the front had a 
different attitude; they were not like the soldiers from Tahure, 
fired by success. In the latter, the military instinct of their race 
sprang into flame with the proud consciousness of their superiority ; 
pale and weak, even grievously wounded, their eyes brightened when 
they spoke of the famous advance of that memorable September 
day. ‘At a quarter past nine exactly,’ said one, ‘our captain 
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unfolded the flag. ‘‘ My lads,” he said, “‘ go forward for France,” and 
we leaped out of the trenches. To our right the drums were beating 
and the clairon was ringing “la charge” ; to our left our men were 
shouting the Marseillaise. Those who have not seen this have 
seen nothing,’ concluded the soldier. Another was wounded only 
one hour after leaving the trenches; he bitterly regretted having 
‘missed the end’ of the wonderful sight. 

The ‘classe 15’ soldiers are not all of them so keenly alive to the 
heroic aspects of the War; some lads, who hailed from the remote 
provinces of France, could neither read nor write; there was a 
dazed look in their eyes, and it was difficult to make friends with 
the poor little waifs, who gave one the impression of having been 
buffeted by a storm that, physically and morally, they were un- 
fitted to meet. Their battle experiences seemed null; they never 
murmured ; they seemed simply not to realise the tremendous 
experiences through which they had passed. One pale-faced little 
Breton, who had probably never set his foot in the village school, 
could neither read nor write, and hardly spoke French ; in addition 
to his mental deficiencies, he was handicapped by the loss of his 
military papers. He was vague as to his parents’ address, vaguer 
still as to the date of his own birth. At last another Breton soldier 
was found who served as go-between, and, in their own dialect, the 
two conversed to such good purpose that the necessary information 
was obtained and the silent little soldier’s family was duly com- 
municated with. The friendly atmosphere of the hospital has not, 
however, bestowed on him the gift of speech, but his poor white 
face smiles if he is spoken to, and with his own countrymen, who 
talk Breton, he now exchanges a few words. 

One wonders what these backward and ignorant little lads 
thought and felt during the tragic days that they have gone 
through! They may have suffered less than others because their 
perceptions were less keen, or they may, like frightened children 
in the dark, have endured agonies of apprehension, when sur- 
rounded by a mysterious and gigantic danger ; anyhow it is safe 
to say that its nobler aspects probably escaped them. 

A different type is the Parisian ; the Bretons are a silent race, 
the Parisian’s gift of speech is inexhaustible. He is quick to under- 
stand and to respond ; imaginative, impressionable, generous, in 
spite of the scepticism that he affects, inclined to boast and to 
relate war stories that lose nothing in the telling. An excellent 
type of the best class of Parisian is a young sergeant, a barber by 
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profession, so diminutive in size that he was rejected as unfit for 
active service, but, by concealing himself in a provision van, he 
managed to reach the front. There he was brought before the 
captain, who threatened to punish him for leaving the post where 
he was employed as an auxiliary; then he went to the colonel, 
who laughed at his escapade ; finally to the general, who gave a 
verdict in his favour: ‘ You want to fight; my boy, you are not 
content with being useful at the depot; all right, you shall bea 
soldier.’ 

This tiny fighting man soon showed that the general had judged 
wisely ; as sergeant he acquired great influence over his comrades, 
and in moments of danger was always to the front. He had been 
brought up without any religion, and, at his own request, was 
baptised in a half-ruined cottage, close to Arras, ten minutes before 
a great attack. ‘The remembrance of my baptism made me more 
ready to meet it,’ he said. The soldier-priest who performed the 
ceremony was killed a few weeks ago, and our sergeant wept bitterly 
when he heard the news: ‘I have lost more than a friend,’ he 
sobbed. This lad has the fearless spirit of his race; grievously 
wounded in the leg, he lay for some hours between the French and 
German lines, then at night he began to crawl towards the former, 
hiding in the day-time in big holes made by the shells. The long 
June days made his progress slow, but at last, after a prolonged 
fast of three days and nights, he reached a French trench, whence 
he was removed to a field ambulance, and then to the hospital, 
where I made his acquaintance. 

Whatever may be their origin, our wounded soldiers have in 
common certain characteristics, the most distinctive of which is 
their love for their ‘ petite patrie,’ their own particular village or 
district. Once they are safely landed in the hospital, their thoughts, 
that have been necessarily centred on the stern duty at hand, go 
back to their home, and its interests become paramount. Our 
peasant soldiers are often shy and awkward, but to talk to them of 
their home is a sure way of opening their hearts. It is easy, if one 
has lived in or travelled through rural France, to find some subject 
in common with the man from the Pyrenees, from Artois, from 
Vendée or from Provence, the land of the sun. Just a word to 
show you have seen or read something bearing on the one subject 
he cares for is enough to loosen his tongue, to bring a look of pleasure 
and interest into his eyes. When once you have done this, you will 
find how even the hitherto reticent Breton follows you through 
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the passages to show his children’s photos, how another asks you to 
read the letters that come to him from home or else to write his 
letters, a great mark of confidence that obliges you to call largely 
on your own resources, the soldier who cannot write being gener- 
ally a man of few ideas. One, who spoke only the half Spanish 
‘patois ’ of his native village in the eastern Pyrenees, asked me to 
write what he considered a particularly difficult letter. The subject 
was the killing of a pig, a great event in this soldier’s household. 
The man’s dialect was so difficult to understand and there were so 
many explanations to give his wife concerning this grave matter 
that the task did, after all, prove somewhat laborious. It was 
accomplished, however, and a few days later I felt an honest flush 
of pride when I read a letter from the soldier’s wife saying that 
‘the lady had explained things very clearly.’ 

Another woman, to whom I wrote to sympathise on the death 
of her son, who breathed his last in the hospital, sent touching 
letters in return. In one she enclosed three dried pansies for the 
three nurses who had attended her boy: ‘ it is all I can give them to 
show my gratitude.’ This woman, a peasant from Poitou, had 
three sons ; ‘ they were better boys than you ever saw,’ she said ; 
two have been killed, the third is grievously wounded ! 

Much has been said and written upon the desertion of rural 
France and the readiness with which the peasants abandon their 
villages to seek employment in towns. The fatal fascination of 
Paris is a favourite theme among contemporary moralists and 
sociologists. These denunciations are evidently founded on truth, 
and it is certain that in some districts ‘la terre se meurt,’ to use 
the title of one of M. René Bazin’s most popular novels. But ex- 
perience proves that there is another side to the question, and all 
those who approach our wounded soldiers can bear witness to their 
passionate love of their native soil. The most intelligent sometimes 
speak of public events, the others are glad and grateful to discuss 
only the quantity and quality of the harvest, whether the apples, 
chestnuts, or potatoes are abundant or not. You feel that you have 
really entered their hearts when they reach the point of informing 
you of what interests them as if it touched you. Another flush of 
creditable pride came over me when a silent and decidedly un- 
intelligent Breton, whose confidence I had tried to win, stopped me 
to say ‘Madame, you will like to hear that the potato crop is 
excellent this year.’ Evidently the soldier had grown to believe 
that our interests were identical. 
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The same love for ‘ la petite patrie ’ broke out in an intelligent 
and resolute lad from New Caledonia, where his father is a clock- 
maker. The colony has an evil repute, and, justly or not, is looked 
upon merely as a home for present and past convicts. To this young 
soldier it was paradise on earth, and when his natural reserve had 
been conquered he willingly enlarged on its charms. He had more 
instruction than his companions, and when I took him to visit Notre 
Dame and the Louvre he was keenly interested in the historical 
memories attached to both: for the first time the boy, born and 
bred in a colony, realised the strong and secret charm of an old 
country. ‘ What strikes me most,’ he said, ‘is to feel what great 
events have taken place here, what a number of celebrated people 
have stood where we stand now.’ 

Soldiers’ stories, as a rule, cannot be believed implicitly; each 
fighting man, if he has no important command, sees nothing beyond 
what goes on in his particular corner of the field. Some incidents 
told to me by the New Caledonian soldier are, however, more worthy 
of belief on account of the narrator’s thoughtful and accurate turn of 
mind. Spy stories are current among our soldiers ; those related 
by George L. threw an extra light on the question. In a certain 
village of the ‘ Aisne,’ a district notoriously lacking in morality 
and religion, the French troops were received with remarks such 
as these: ‘What are you doing here? Why did youcome? The 
Germans are powerful and rich, they will conquer France, and we 
would rather belong tothem.’ The officers told the men to keepa 
sharp look-out upon the ‘ Maire,’ to watch his comings and goings ; 
he was surprised, a few days later, communicating with the enemy's 
outposts and immediately shot; his house, on being searched, 
proved to be, under its common-place shell, arranged to serve as 
a fortress, which, with their marvellous gift of organisation, the 
Germans would have speedily transformed into a stronghold, like 
those that have more than once baffled our men’sefforts. But, worse 
than this, he had paved the way for the enemy’s approach by his 
systematic destruction of the people’s patriotism ; the house may be 
dismantled, but the evil seeds sown in the minds of these credulous 
peasants will be more difficult to eradicate. 

The wounded soldiers who for the last fifteen months have 
come and gone through our hospital are not all saints or heroes. 
But we must remember that being taken at random, according to 
the good pleasure of the military doctor at the ‘ gare régulatrice ’— 
generally La Chapelle—they represent the average French peasants 
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and workmen. Several hundreds have by this time passed through 
our wards, and not once has there been among them a case of open 
insubordination. Before the War, these men, untouched by suffering, 
would probably have seemed to us uninteresting enough ; the fact 
of having been brought face to face with a supreme duty, of having 
endured for a noble cause, has undoubtedly refined and elevated 
them. The Norman gardener who has lost his right arm, the farmer 
whose leg is amputated, the boy of twenty whose foot is gone, 
assume an heroic aspect merely because they never rebel. ‘ Il le 
fallait bien,’ they say, a commonplace phrase enough, but it conveys 
the sense of a compelling duty, to be performed at whatever cost. 

The gentleness, docility, and civility of these men contradict 
any preconceived ideas as to the revolutionary spirit of the French 
lower orders ; even the Parisians are like big children in the hands 
of the white-robed Sisters, whose gentle and skilful ministrations 
have won their hearts. Their easy responsiveness may at some 
future time make them a facile prey for revolutionary agitators, 
but at present they are as obedient and grateful as their timid 
peasant comrades. 

When, after the War, I remember our hospital, certain scenes will 
rise up vividly before my mental vision. One will be the picture 
presented by the lighted, flower-decked convent chapel on feast 
days in spring. All the wounded soidiers who are able to walk are 
there and heartily join in the spirited ‘ cantiques’ that are familiar 
toallFrenchmen. The men who had forgotten them soon remember 
the hymns that they once sang as children in their village church at 
home. Some of these ‘ cantiques’ have been adapted to time of 
war, they have a martial ring : the old saints of France and, above 
all, Jeanne the liberator, are called upon to ‘ bouter hors de France’ 
the hated invader. 

When the short service is over, the bandaged heads and arms, 
the limping gait and pale faces of the soldiers who file past, bring 
home to me the hideous realities of the War. Some of these men 
are maimed for life, but others will go back to the front with a 
grateful remembrance of the friendly hospital. The tiny chapel 
with its lights and flowers, the soft-speaking nuns, the lilacs and 
guelder roses peeping through the open windows, the shady garden 
without that makes a suitable framework for the picture within— 
surely no greater contrast can be imagined than that of this haven 
of rest with the ‘ firing line ’ ! 

Another picture is a certain ward, ‘la salle St. Michel,’ on a winter 
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evening. The doctors have left, the meals are cleared away, the 
ward is lined with beds, in which lie soldiers, mainly of the 
‘classe 15,’ pale-faced lads, who look weary enough, now that 
the excitement of the battle-field is a thing of the past. A man 
of thirty, a sergeant, who before the War was a schoolmaster in 
Morbihan, where the grey sea laps a melancholy coast studded with 
Druidical stones, sits up in bed and plays on his violin. He is no 
cultured artist, but with great feeling he plays marches and waltzes, 
wild and pathetic national airs from far-away provinces. Gradually 
the weary little soldiers sit up to listen, a dreamy or delighted look 
in their big eyes. The violinist seems himself carried away by the 
music, and before these emotional Latins rise up the memories of 
the past. The traditions and legends, the humble joys and interests 
of their homes, the wild Breton ‘ landes,’ bright with golden gorse, 
the olive groves of Provence bathed in sunshine, the Norman 
pastures where they once roamed, are evoked by the music. The 
tragedies of the firing line, that have left their stigmata on them, 
fade away in the dim distance, and for the moment the common- 
place hospital ward is peopled only with all the poetry and 
picturesqueness of provincial France. 

Whatever the future may bring our men—and to many it is 
bound to bring fresh hardships and perils—the friendly hospital of 
the rue X will remain among them as a grateful memory. Letters 
are lying before me, from the prison camps of Germany and from 
the fronts of France or Serbia, badly spelt and written, but full of 
affectionate messages to everyone, the nuns, the chaplain, the 
ladies, the comrades who are left behind; no one is forgotten. In 
fact,’ the letters say little or nothing of the writer’s present 
experiences, but much of his child-like gratitude for past kind- 
nesses. 
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LADY CONNIE} 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘You do have the oddest ways,’ said Nora, perched at the foot of 
her cousin’s bed. ‘ Why do you stay in bed to breakfast ? ’ 

‘ Because I always have—and because it’s the proper and reason- 
able thing to do!’ said Constance defiantly. ‘ Your English custom 
of coming down at half-past eight to eat poached eggs and bacon 
is perfectly detestable.’ 

She waved her teaspoon in Nora’s face, and Nora reflected— 
though her sunburnt countenance was still severe—that Connie was 
never so attractive as when, in the freshest of white dressing-gowns, 
propped among the lace and silk of her ridiculous pillows and bed- 
spreads, she was toying with the coffee and roll which Annette 
brought her at eight o’clock, as she had been accustomed to bring 
it since Connie was a child. Mrs. Hooper had clearly expressed her 
disapproval of such habits, but neither Annette nor Connie had paid 
any attention. Annette had long since come to an understanding 
with the servants, and it was she who descended at half-past seven, 
made the coffee herself, and brought up with it the nearest thing 
to the morning rolls of the Palazzo Barberini which Oxford could 
provide—with a copy of The Times specially ordered for Lady 
Constance. The household itself subsisted on a copy of the 
Morning Post, religiously reserved to Mrs. Hooper after Dr. Hooper 
had glanced through it—he, of course, saw The Times at the Union. 
But Connie regarded a newspaper at breakfast as a necessary part 

of life. 

After her coffee, accordingly, she read The Times, and smoked 
a cigarette, proceedings which were a daily source of wonder to 
Nora, and reprobation in the minds of Mrs. Hooper and Alice. 
Then she generally wrote her letters, and was downstairs after all 
by half-past ten, dressed and ready for the day. Mrs. Hooper de- 
clared to Dr. Ewen that she would be ashamed for any of their 
Oxford friends to know that a niece of his kept such hours, and 
that it was a shocking example for the servants. But the maids 


1 Copyright, 1915, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the United States of America, 
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took it with smiles, and were always ready to run up and down stairs 
for Lady Connie ; while as for Oxford, the invitations which had 
descended upon the Hooper family, even during the few days since 
Connie’s arrival, had given Aunt Ellen some feverish pleasure, but 
perhaps more annoyance. So far from Ewen’s * position ’ being of 
any advantage to Connie, it was Connie who seemed likely to bring 
the Hoopers into circles of Oxford society where they had till now 
possessed but the slenderest footing. An invitation to dinner from 
the Provost of St. Stephen’s and Mrs. Manson, to ‘ Dr. and Mrs. 
Hooper, Miss Hooper and Lady Constance Bledlow,’ to meet an 
Archbishop, had fairly taken Mrs. Hooper’s breath away. But 
she declaimed to Alice none the less in private on the innate 
snobbishness of ‘ people.’ 

Nora, however, wished to understand. 

‘I can’t imagine why you should read The Times,’ she said, with 
emphasis, as Connie pushed her tray away and looked for her cigar- 
ettes. ‘ What have you to do with politics ? ’ 

‘Why, The Times is all about people I know!’ said Connie, 
opening amused eyes. ‘ Look there!’ And she pointed to the 
newspaper lying open amid the general litter of her morning’s post, 
and to a paragraph among the foreign telegrams, describing the 
excitement in Rome overa change of Ministry. ‘‘‘ Fall of the Italian 
Cabinet. The King sends for the Marchese Bardinelli.” ’ 

* And there’s a letter from Elisa Bardinelli, telling me all about 
it!’ She tossed some closely-written sheets to Nora, who took 
them up doubtfully. 

‘ It is in Italian ! ’ she said, as though she resented the fact. 

‘ Well, of course! Did you think it would be in Russian? You 
really ought to learn Italian, Nora. Shall I teach you ? ’ 

‘ Well—it might be useful for my Literature,’ said Nora, slowly. 
‘There are all those fellows Chaucer borrowed from—and then 
Shakespeare. I wouldn’t mind.’ 

‘Thank you!’ said Connie, laughing. ‘ And then look at the 
French news. That’s thrilling! Sir Wilfrid’s going to throw up 
the Embassy and retire. I stayed with them a night in Paris on 
my way through—and they never breathed. But I thought some- 
thing was up. Sir Wilfrid’s a queer temper. I expect he’s had 
a row with the Foreign Office. They were years in Rome, and of 
course we knew them awfully well. Mamma adored her! ’ 

And leaning back with her hands behind her head, Connie’s 
sparkling look subsided for a moment into a dreamy sweetness. 
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‘I suppose you think Oxford a duck-pond after all that!’ said 


Nora, pugnaciously. 

Constance laughed. 

‘Why, it’s new. It’s experience. It’s all to the good.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t suppose I am apologising for Oxford !’ cried 
Nora. ‘I think, of course, it’s the most interesting place in the 
world. It’s ideas that matter, and ideas come from the Univer- 
sities!’ And the child student of seventeen drew herself up 
proudly, as though she bore the honour of all Academe on her 
sturdy shoulders. 

Constance went into a fit of laughter. 

‘And I think they come from the people who do things, and not 
only from the people who read and write about them when they're 
done. But goodness—what does it matter where they come from ? 
Go away, Nora, and let me dress!’ 

‘ There are several things I want to know,’ said Nora deliberately, 
not budging. ‘ Where did you get to know Mr. Falloden ? ’ 

The colour ran up inconveniently in Connie’s cheeks. 

‘I told you,’ she said, impatiently. ‘No!—I suppose you 
weren’t there. I met him on the Riviera. He came out for a fort- 
night’s holiday. He was in the villa next to us, and we saw him 
every day.’ 

‘How you must have hated him!’ said Nora, with energy, her 
hands round her knees, her dark brows frowning. 

Constance laughed again, but rather angrily. 

‘Why should I hate him, please? He’s extraordinarily clever—’ 

“Yes, but such a snob!’ said Nora, setting her white teeth. 
Connie sprang up in bed. 

‘Nora, really, the way you talk of other people’sfriends! You 
should learn—indeed you should—not to say rude and provoking 
things ! ’ 

‘Why should it provoke you? I’m certain you don’t care for 
him—you can’t!’ cried Nora. ‘ He’s the most hectoring, overbear- 
ing creature! The way he took possession of you the other day at the 
boats. Of course he didn’t care, if he made everybody talk about 
you ! * 

Constance turned a little white. 

“Why should anybody talk?’ she said, coldly. ‘ But really, 
Nora, I must turn you out. I shall ring for Annette.’ She raised 
herself in bed. 

“No, no!’ Nora caught her hand as it stretched out to- 
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wards the bell. ‘Oh, Connie, you shall not fall in love with Mr, 
Falloden! I should go mad if you do.’ 

“You are mad already,’ said Constance, half laughing, half 
furious. ‘I tell you Mr. Falloden is a friend of mine—as other 
people are. Heis very good company, and I won’t have him abused 
—for nothing. His manners are abominable. I have told him so 
dozens of times. All the same, he amuses me—and interests me— 
and you are not to talk about him, Nora, if you can’t talk civilly,’ 

And looking rather formidably great-ladyish, Constance threw 
severe glances at her cousin. 

Nora stood up, first on one foot, then on the other. She was 
bursting with things to say, and could not find words to say them in. 
At last she broke out— 

‘I’m not abusing him for nothing! If you only knew the horrid, 
rude things—mean things too—at dances or parties—he does to 
some of the girls I know here ; just because they’re not swells, and 
not rich, and he doesn’t care what they think about him. That’s 
what I call a snob—judging people by whether they’re rich and im- 
portant—by whether it’s worth while to know them. Hateful!’ 

* You foolish child!’ cried Connie. ‘ He’s so rich and important 
himself, what can it matter to him? You talk as though he were a 
hanger-on—as though he had anything to gain by making up to 
people. You are absurd ! ’ 

‘Oh, no—I know he’s not like Herbert Pryce,’ said Nora, pant- 
ing, but undaunted. ‘There, that was disgusting of me !—don’t 
remember that I ever said that, Connie !—I know Mr. Falloden 
needn’t be a snob, because he’s got everything that snobs want— 
and he’s clever besides. But it is snobbish all the same, to be so 
proud and stand-off, to make other people feel small and miserable, 
just that you may feel big.’ 

“Go away !’ said Constance, and taking up one of her pillows, 
she threw it neatly at Nora—who dodged it with equal skill. Nora 
retreated to the other side of the door, then quickly put her head 
through again. 

“Connie !—don’t !’ 

‘Go away !’ repeated Connie, smiling, but determined. 

Nora looked at her appealingly, then shut her lips firmly, 
turned and went away. Connie spent a few minutes in meditation. 
She resented the kind of quasi-guardianship that this clever back- 
fisch assumed towards her, though she knew it meant that Nora had 
fallen in love with her. But it was inconvenient to be so fallen 
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in love with—if it was to mean interference with her private 
affairs. 

‘ As if I couldn’t protect myself!’ 

The mere thought of Douglas Falloden was agitating enough, 
without the consciousness that a pair of hostile eyes, so close to her, 
were on the watch. 

She sprang up, and went through her dressing, thinking all the 
time. ‘ What do I really feel about him? Iam going to ride with 
him on Monday—without telling anybody; I vowed I would 
never put myself in his power again. And I am deliberately doing 
it. I am in my guardian’s house—and I am treating Uncle Ewen 
vilely.’ 

And why ?—why these lapses from good manners and good 
feeling? Was she after all in love with him? If he asked her to 
marry him again, as he had asked her to marry him before, would 
she now say Yes, instead of No? Not at all! She was further— 
she declared—from saying Yes now than she had been under his 
first vehement attack. And yet she was quite determined to ride 
with him. The thought of their rides in the radiant Christmas sun- 
shine at Cannes came back upon her with a rush. They had been 
one continuous excitement, simply because it was Falloden who 
rode beside her—Falloden, who after their merry dismounted 
lunch under the pines, had swung her to her saddle again—her 
little foot in his strong hand—so easily and powerfully. It was 
Falloden who, when she and two or three others of the party found 
themselves by mistake on a dangerous bridle-path, on the very 
edge of a steep ravine in the Esterels, and her horse had become 
suddenly restive, had thrown himself off his own mount, and pass- 
ing between her horse and the precipice, where any sudden move- 
ment of the frightened beast would have sent him to his death, 
had seized the bridle and led her into safety. And yet all the time, 
she had disliked him almost as much as she had been drawn to him. 
None of the many signs of his autocratic and imperious temper 
had escaped her, and the pride in her had clashed against the pride 
in him. To flirt with him was one thing. The cloud of grief and 
illness which had fallen so heavily on her youth, was just lifting 
under the natural influences of time at the moment when she and 
Falloden first came across each other. It was a moment for her 
of strong reaction, of a welling-up and welling-back of life, after 
a kind of suspension. The strong young fellow, with his good 
looks, his masterful ways, and his ability—in spite of the barely 
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disguised audacity which seemed inseparable from the homage it 
pleased him to pay to women—had made a deep and thrilling 
impression upon her youth and sex. 

And yet she had never hesitated when he had asked her to 
marry him. Ride with him—laugh with him—quarrel with him, 
yes !—marry him, no! Something very deep in her recoiled. She 
refused him, and then had lain awake most of the night, thinking 
of her mother, and feeling ecstatically sure while the tears came 
raining, that the dear ghost approved that part of the business at 
least, if no other. 

And how could there be any compunction about it? Douglas 
Falloden, with his egotism, his pride in himself, his family, his wits, 
his boundless confidence in his own brilliant future, was surely 
fair game. Such men do not break their hearts for love. She had 
refused his request that he might write to her without a qualm; 
and mostly because she imagined so vividly what would have been 
his look of triumph had she granted it. Then she had spent the 
rest of the winter and early spring in thinking about him. And 
now she was going to do this reckless thing, out of sheer wilfulness, 
sheer thirst for adventure. She had always been a spoilt child, 
brought up with boundless indulgence, and accustomed to all the 
excitements of life. It looked as though Douglas Falloden were to 
be her excitement in Oxford. Girls like the two Miss Mansons 
might take possession of him in public, so long as she commanded 
those undiscovered rides and talks which revealed the real man. 
At the same time, he should never be able to feel secure that she 
would do his bidding, or keep appointments. As soon as Lady 
Laura’s civil note arrived, she was determined to refuse it. He 
had counted on her coming; therefore she would not go. Her 
first move had been a deliberate check; her second should be a 
concession. In any case she would keep the upper hand. 

Nevertheless there was an inner voice which mocked, through 
all the patting and curling, and rolling, applied by Annette’s skilled 
hands to her mistress’s brown hair. Had not Falloden himself 
arranged this whole adventure ahead ?—found her a horse and a 
groom, while she was still in the stage of thinking about them, and 
settled the place of rendezvous ? 

She could not deny it ; but her obstinate confidence in her own 
powers and will was not thereby in the least affected. She was 
going because it amused her to go; not because he prescribed it. 
The following day, Saturday, witnessed an unexpected stream 
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of callers on Mrs. Hooper. She was supposed to be at home on 
Saturday afternoons to undergraduates ; but the undergraduates 
who came were few and shy. They called out of respect for the 
Reader, whose lectures they attended and admired. But they 
seldom came a second time ; for although Alice had her following 
of young men, it was more amusing to meet her anywhere else than 
under the eyes of her small peevish mother, who seemed to be able 
to talk of nothing else than ailments and tabloids, and whether the 
Bath or the Buxton waters were the better for her own kind of 
rheumatism. 

On this afternoon, however, the Hoopers’ little drawing-room 
and the lawn outside were crowded with folk. Alexander Sorell 
arrived early, and found Constance in a white dress strolling up 
and down the lawn under a scarlet parasol, and surrounded by a 
group of men with whom she had made acquaintance on the Christ 
Church barge. She received him with a pleasure, an effusion, 
which made a modest man blush. 

‘ This is nice of you !—I wondered whether you'd come !” 

‘I thought you’d seen too much of me this week already !’ he 
said, smiling —‘ but I wanted to arrange with you when I may take 
you to call on the Master of Beaufort. To-morrow ? ’ 

‘T shall be plucked, you'll see! You'll be ashamed of me.’ 

‘T’ll take my chance. To-morrow, then, at four o’clock before 
chapel ? ’ 

Constance nodded— Delighted !’—and was then torn from 
him by her uncle who had fresh comers to introduce to her. But 
Sorell was quite content to watch her from a distance, or to sit 
talking in a corner with Nora, whom he regarded as a child,— 
‘a jolly, clever, little thing! ’—while his mind was full of 
Constance. 

The mere sight of her—the slim willowy creature, with her 
distinguished head and her beautiful eyes—revived in him the 
memory of some of his happiest and most sacred hours. It was 
her mother who had produced upon his own early maturity one of 
those critical impressions, for good or evil, which men so sensitive 
and finely strung owe to women. The tenderness, the sympathy, 
the womanly insight of Ella Risborough had drawn him out of 
one of those fits of bitter despondency which are so apt to beset 
the scholar just emerging, strained and temporarily injured, from 
the first contests of life. 

He had done brilliantly at Oxford—more than brilliantly— 
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and he had paid for over-work by a long break-down. After getting 
his Fellowship he had been ordered abroad for rest and travel. 
Theregwas nobody to help him, nobody to think for him. 
His father and mother were dead; and of near relations he had 
only a brother established in business at Liverpool, with whom he 
had little or nothing in common. At Rome he had fallen in with 
the Risboroughs, and had wandered with them during a whole 
spring through enchanted lands of Sicily and Greece, where it gradu- 
ally became bearable again to think of the too many things he 
knew, and to apply them to his own pleasure, and that of his com- 
panions. Ella Risborough was then forty-two, seventeen years 
older than himself, and her only daughter was a child of sixteen. 
He had loved them all—father, mother, and child—with the adoring 
gratitude of one physically and morally orphaned, to whom a new 
home and family has been temporarily given. For Ella and her 
husband had taken a warm affection to the refined and modest 
fellow, and could not do enough for him. His fellowship, and some 
small savings, gave him all the money he wanted, but he was starved 
of everything else that a man’s kindred can generally provide— 
sympathy, and understanding without words, and the little gaieties 
and kindnesses of every day. These the Risboroughs offered him 
without stint, and rejoiced to see him taking hold on life again 
under the sunshine they made for him. After six months he was 
quite restored to health, and he went back to Oxford to devote 
himself to his college work. 

Twice afterwards he had gone to Rome on short visits to see 
the Risboroughs. Then had come the crash of Lady Risborough’s 
sudden death, followed by that of her husband. The bitterness 
of Sorell’s grief was increased by the fact that he saw no means, at 
that time, of continuing his friendship with their orphan child. 
Indeed his fastidious and scrupulous temperament forbade him 
any claim of the kind. He shrank from being misunderstood. 
Constance, in the hands of Colonel King and his wife, was well 
cared for, and the shrewd and rather suspicious soldier would cer- 
tainly have looked askance on the devotion of a man of thirty, 
without fortune or family, to a creature so attractive and so desir- 
able as Constance Bledlow. 

So he had held aloof, and, as Constance resentfully remembered, 
she had received but two letters from him since her father’s death. 
Ewen Hooper, with whom he had an academic rather than a social 
acquaintance, had kept him generally informed about her, and he 
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knew that she was expected in Oxford. But again he did not mean 
to put himself forward, or to remind her unnecessarily of his friend- 
ship with her parents. At the Vice-Chancellor’s party, indeed, 
an old habit of ‘ looking after’ her, had seized him again, and he 
had not been able to resist it. But it was her long disappearance 
with Falloden, her heightened colour and preoccupied manner 
when they parted at the college gate, together with the incident 
at the boat races of which he had been a witness, which had sud- 
denly developed a new and fighting resolve in him. If there was 
one type in Oxford he feared and detested more than another it 
was the Falloden type. To him, a Hellene in temper and soul,— 
if to be a Hellene means gentleness, reasonableness, lucidity, the 
absence of all selfish pretensions,—men like Falloden were the true 
barbarians of the day, and the more able the more barbarian. 

Thus, against his own will and foresight he was on the way to 
become a frequenter of the Hoopers’ house. He had called on 
Wednesday, taken the whole party to the boats on Thursday, and 
given them supper afterwards in his rooms. They had all met 
again at the boats on Friday, and here he was on Saturday, that he 
might make plans with Constance for Sunday, and for several 
other days ahead. He was well aware that things could not go on at 
that pace ; but he was determined to grasp the situation, and gauge 
the girl’s character, if he could. 

He saw plainly that her presence at the Hoopers was going to 
transform the household in various unexpected ways. On this 
Saturday afternoon Mrs. Hooper’s stock of teacups entirely ran out ; 
so did her garden chairs. Mrs. Manson called—and Lord Meyrick, 
under the wing of a young Fellow of All Souls, smooth-faced and 
slim, one of the ‘mighty men’ of the day, just taking wing for the Bar 
and Parliament. Falloden, he understood,had put in an appearance 
earlier in the afternoon ; Herbert Pryce, and Bobbie Vernon of 
Magdalen, a Blue of the first eminence, skirmished round the new- 
comer, taking possession of her when they could. Mrs. Hooper, under 
the ‘influence of so much social success, showed a red and flustered 
countenance, and her lace cap went awry. Alice helped her mother 
in the distribution of tea, but was curiously silent and self-effaced. 
It was dismally true that the men who usually paid attention to 
her were now entirely occupied with Constance. Bobbie,Vernon, 
who was artistic, was holding an ardent though intermittent dis- 
cussion with Constance on the merits of old pictures andfnew. 
Pryce occasionally took part in it, but only, as Sorell soon perceived 
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for the sake of diverting a few of Connie’s looks and gestures, a sally 
or a smile, now and then, to himself. 

In the middle of it she turned abruptly towards Sorell. Her eyes 
beckoned, and he carried her off to the further end of the garden, 
where they were momentarily alone. There she fell upon him. 

‘Why did you never write to me all last winter ? ’ 

He could not help a slight flush. 

‘You had so many friends without me,’ he said, stammeringly, 
at last. 

‘One hasn’t so many old friends.’ The voice was reproachtful. 
‘I thought you must be offended with me.’ 

‘How could I be 2?’ 

‘And you call me Lady Constance,’ she went on indignantly. 
‘When did you ever do such a thing in Rome, or when we were 
travelling ?’ 

His look betrayed his feeling. 

‘ Ah, but you were a little girl then, and now——’ 

‘Now,’ she said impatiently, ‘I am just Constance Bledlow, 
as I was then—to you. But I don’t give away my Christian name 
to everybody. I don’t like, for instance, being forced to give it to 
Aunt Ellen !’ 

And she threw a half-laughing, half-imperious glance towards 
Mrs. Hooper in the distance. 

Sorell smiled. 

“I hope you’re going to be happy here!’ he said earnestly. 

‘TI shall be happy enough—if I don’t quarrel with Aunt Ellen !’ 

‘Don’t quarrel with anybody! Call mein, before youdo. And 
do make friends with your uncle. He is delightful.’ 

‘Yes, but far too busy for the likes of me. Oh, I daresay I 
shall keep out of mischief.’ 

But he thought he detected in her tone a restlessness, a forlorn- 
ness, which pained him. 

‘Why not take up some study—some occupation? Learn 
something—go in for honours!’ he said, laughing. 

She laughed too, but with a very decided shake of the head. 
Then she turned upon him suddenly. 

‘ But there is something I should like to learn! Papa began to 
teach me. I should like to learn Greek.’ 

‘ Brava !’ he said, with a throb of pleasure. ‘ And take me for 
a teacher ! ’ 
“Do you really mean it ? * 
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‘Entirely.’ They strolled on, arranging times and seasons, 
Constance throwing herself into the scheme with a joyous and child- 
like zest. 

‘Mind you—I shall make you work ! ’ he said, firm ly. 

‘Rather! May Nora come too ?—ifshe wishes? I like Nora!’ 

‘Does that mean——’ 

‘ Only that Alice doesn’t like me!’ she said, with a frank smile. 
‘But I agree—my uncle is a dear.’ 

‘ And I hear you are going to ride 2?’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Falloden has found me a horse and groom.’ 

‘ When did you come to know Mr. Falloden ? I don’t remember 
anybody of that name at the Barberini.’ 

She explained, carelessly. 

‘ You are going out alone ?’ 

‘In general. Sometimes, no doubt, I shall find a friend. I 
must ride !’—she shook her shoulders impatiently—‘ else I shall 
suffocate in this place. It’s beautiful—Oxford !—but I don’t under- 
stand it—it’s not my friend yet. You remember that mare of mine 
in Rome—Angelica! I want a good gallop—God and the grass! ’ 

She laughed and stretched her long and slender arms, clasping 
her hands above her head. He realised in her, with a disagreeable 
surprise, the note that was so unlike her mother—the note of reck- 
lessness, of vehement will. It was really ill luck that someone else 
than Douglas Falloden could not have been found to look after her 


riding. 


‘I suppose you will be “doing” the Eights all next week ?’ 
said Herbert Pryce to the eldest Miss Hooper. 

Alice coldly replied that she supposed it was necessary to take 
Connie to all the festivities. 

‘ What !—such a blasé young woman! She seems to have been 
everywhere and seen everything already. She will be able to 
give you and Miss Nora all sorts of hints,’ said the mathematical 
tutor, with a touch of that patronage which was rarely absent from 
his manner to Alice Hooper. He was well aware of her interest in 
him, and flattered by it ; but, to do him justice, he had not gone out 
of his way to encourage it. She had been all very well, with her 
pretty little French face, before this striking creature, her cousin 
appeared on the scene. And now of course she was jealous—that 
was inevitable. But it was well girls should learn to measure them- 
selves against others—should find their proper place. 
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All the same, he was quite fond of her, the small kittenish thing, 
An old friend of his, and of the Hoopers, had once described her ag 
a girl ‘ with a real talent for flirtation, and an engaging penury 
of mind.’ Pryce thought the description good. She could be really 
engaging sometimes, when she was happy and amused, and properly 
dressed. But ever since the appearance of Constance Bledlow, she 
seemed to have suffered eclipse ; to have grown plain and dull. 

He stayed talking to her, however, a little while, seeing that Con- 
stance Bledlow had gone indoors ; and then he departed. Alice ran 
upstairs, locked her door, and stood looking at herself in the glass, 
She hated her dress, her hat, the way she had done her hair. The 
image of Constance in her white silk hat with its drooping 
feathers, her delicately embroidered dress and the pearls on her 
shapely throat, tormented her. She was sick with envy—and with 
fear. For months she had clung to the belief that Herbert Pryce 
would ask her to marry him. And now all expectation of the magic 
words was beginning to fade from her mind. In one short week, as 
it seemed to her, she had been utterly eclipsed and thrown aside. 
Bob Vernon too, whose fancy for her, as shown in various winter 
dances, had made her immensely proud, he being then in that 
momentary limelight which flashes on the ‘ Blue,’ as he passes over 
the Oxford scene—Vernon had scarcely had a word for her. She 
never knew that he cared about pictures! And there was Connie— 
knowing everything about pictures !—able to talk about everything ! 
As she had listened to Connie’s talk, she had felt fairly bewildered. 
Of course it was no credit to Connie to be able to rattle off all those 
names and things. It was because she had lived in Italy. And no 
doubt a great deal of it was showing-off. 

All the same, poor miserable Alice felt a bitter envy of Connie’s 
opportunities. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘My brother will be here directly. He wants to show you his 
special books,’ said Miss Wenlock, shyly. 

The Master’s sister was a small and withered lady, who had been 
something of a beauty, and was now the pink of gentle and middle- 
aged decorum. She was one of those women it is so easy to ignore 
till you live with3them. ‘hen you perceive that in their relations 
to their own world, the world they make and govern, they are of 
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the stuff which holds a country together, without which a country 
cannot exist. She might have come out of a Dutch picture—a 
Terburg or a Metsu—so exquisite was she in every detail—her 
small pale head, her regular features, the lace coif tied under her 
chin, the ruffles at her wrist, the black brocade gown, which never 
altered in its fashion, which she herself cut out, year after year, for 
her maid to make, and the chatelaine of old Normandy silver, 
given her by her brother years before, which hung at her waist. 

Opposite her sat a very different person, yet of a type no less 
profitable to this mixed life of ours. Mrs. Mulholland was the 
widow of a former scientific professor, of great fame in Oxford for 
his wit and Liberalism. Whenever there was a contest on between 
science and clericalism in the good old fighting days, Mulholland’s 
ample figure might have been seen swaying along the road from 
the Parks to Convocation, his short-sighted eyes blinking at every- 
one he passed, his fair hair and beard streaming in the wind, a flag 
of battle to his own side, and an omen of defeat tothe enemy. His 
mots still circulated, and something of his gift for them had re- 
mained with the formidable woman who now represented him. 
At a time when short dresses for women were coming in universally, 
she always wore hers long and ample, though they were looped up 
by various economical and thrifty devices. On the top of the 
dress—which might have covered a crinoline, but didn’t—a shawl, 
long after everyone else had ceased to wear shawls; and above 
the shawl a hat, of the large mushroom type and indecipherable 
age. And in the midst of this antique and generally untidy gear, 
the youngest and liveliest face imaginable, under snow-white hair ; 
black eyes full of Irish fun, a pugnacious and humorous mouth, 
and the general look of one so steeped in the rich, earthy stuff of 
life that she might have stepped out of a novel of Fielding’s or a 
page of ‘ Lavengro.’ 

When Constance entered, Mrs. Mulholland turned round sud- 
denly to look at her. It was a glance full of good-will, but pene- 
trating also, and critical. It was as though the person from whom 
it came had more than a mere stranger’s interest in the tall young 
lady in white, now advancing towards Miss Wenlock. 

But she gave no immediate sign of it. She and Miss Wenlock 
had been discussing an Oxford acquaintance, the newly-married 
wife of one of the high officials of the University. Miss Wenlock, 
always amiable, had discreetly pronounced her ‘ charming.’ 

“Oh, so dreadfully charming!’ said Mrs. Mulholland with a 
VOL, XL.—NO. 236. N.S 18 
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shrug, ‘and so sentimental that she hardens every heart. Mine 
becomes stone when I talk to her. She cried when I went to tea 
with her—a wedding visit, if you please! I think it was because 
one of the kangaroos at Blenheim had just died in childbirth. J 
told her it was a mercy, considering that any of them would hu 
us to death if they got a chance. Are you a sentimentalist, Lady 
Constance ?’ Mrs. Mulholland turned gaily to the girl beside her, 
but still with the same touch of something coolly observant in her 
manner. 

Constance laughed. 

‘I never can cry when I ought: to,’ she said, lightly. 

‘Then you should go to tea with Mrs. Crabbett. She could 
train anybody to cry—in time. She cultivates with care, and 
waters with tears, every sorrow that blows! Most of us run away 
from our troubles, don’t we ?’ 

Constance again smiled assent. But suddenly her face stiffened. 
It was like a flower closing, or a light blown out. 

Mrs. Mulholland thought— She had lost a father and a mother 
within a year, and I have reminded her. I am a cruel, clumsy 
wretch.’ 

And thenceforward she roared so gently that Miss Wenlock, 
who never said a malicious thing herself, and was therefore entirely 
dependent on Sarah Mulholland’s tongue for the salt of life, felt 
herself cheated of her usual Sunday entertainment. For there 
were few Sundays in term-time when Mrs. Mulholland did not ‘ drop 
in’ for tea and talk at Beaufort before going on to the Cathedral 
service. 

But under the gentleness, Constance opened again, and ex- 
panded. Mrs. Mulholland seemed to watch her with increasing 
kindness. At last, she said abruptly— 

‘I have already heard of you from two charming young men.’ 

Constance opened a pair of conscious eyes. It was as though 
she were always expecting to hear Falloden’s name, and _protect- 
ing herself against the shock of it. But the mistake was soon 
evident. 

‘ Otto Radowitz told me you had been so kind to him! He is 
an enthusiastic boy, and a great friend of mine. He deals always 
in superlatives. That is so refreshing here in Oxford where we are 
all so clever that we are deadly afraid of each other, and everybody 
talks drab. And his music is divine! I hear they talk of him in 
Paris as another Chopin. He passed his first degree examination 
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the other day, magnificently ! Come and hear him some evening 
at my house. Jim Meyrick, too, has told me all about you. His 
mother is a cousin of mine, and he condescends occasionally to 
come and see me. He is, I understand, a “blood.” All I know 
is that he would be a nice youth, if he had a little more will of his 
own, and had nicer friends!’ The small black eyes under the 
white hair flamed. 

Constance started. Miss Wenlock put up a soothing hand— 

‘Dear Sarah, are you thinking of anyone ?’ 

‘Of course I am!’ said Mrs. Mulholland firmly. ‘There is a 
young gentleman at Marmion who thinks the world belongs to 
him. Oh, you know Mr. Falloden, Grace! He got the Newdigate 
last year, and the Greek Verse the other day. He got the Ireland, 
and he’s going to get a First. He might have been in the Eleven, 
if he’d kept his temper, and they say he’s going to be a magnificent 
tennis player. And a lot of other tiresome distinctions. I believe 
he speaks at the Union, and speaks well—bad luck to him ! ’ 

Constance laughed, fidgetted, and at last said, rather defiantly— 

‘It’s sometimes a merit to be disliked, isn’t it 2? It means that 
you're not exactly like other people. Aren’t we all turned out by 
the gross ! ’ 

Mrs. Mulholland looked amused. 

‘Ah, but you see I know something about this young man at 
home. His mother doesn’t count. She has her younger children, 
and they make her happy. And of course she is absurdly proud 
of Douglas. But the father and this son Douglas are of the same 
stuff. They have a deal more brains and education than their for- 
bears ever wanted ; but still, in soul, they remain our feudal lords 
and superiors, who have a right to the services of those beneath 
them. And everybody is beneath them—especially women ; and 
foreigners—and artists—and people who don’t shoot or hunt. Ask 
their neighbours—ask their cottagers. Whenever the Revolution 
comes, their heads will be the first to go! At the same time they 
know—the clever ones—that they can’t keep their place except 
by borrowing the weapons of the class they really fear—the pro- 
fessional class—the writers and thinkers—the lawyers and jour- 
nalists. And so they take some trouble to sharpen their own 
brains. And the cleverer they are, the more tyrannous they are. 
And that, if you please, is Mr. Douglas Falloden ! ’ 

“I wonder why you are so angry with him, my dear Sarah,’ said 
Miss Wenlock, mildly. 
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‘ Because he has been bullying my nice boy, Radowitz! ’ said Mrs, 
Mulholland vehemently. ‘I hear there has been a disgraceful 
amount of ragging in Marmion lately, and that Douglas Falloden— 
can you conceive it ?—a man in his last term, whom the University 
imagines itself to be turning out as an educated specimen !—is one 
of the ring-leaders—the ring-leader. It appears that Otto wears 
a frilled dress-shirt—why shouldn’t he ?—that, having been brought 
up in Paris till he was eighteen, he sometimes tucks his napkin 
under his chin—that he uses French words when he needn’t—that 
he dances like a Frenchman—that he recites French poetry of his 
own making—that he plays too well for a gentleman—that he 
doesn’t respect the customs of the college, etcetera. There is a 
sacred corner of the Junior Common Room, where no freshman is 
expected to sit after hall. Otto sat in it—quite innocently— 
knowing nothing—and instead of apologising, made fun of Jim 
Meyrick and Douglas Falloden who turned him out. Then after- 
wards he composed a musical skit on “ the bloods,” which delighted 
everyone in college, who wasn’t a “blood.” And now there is open 
war between him and them. Otto doesn’t talk of it. I hear of it 
from other people. But he looks excited and pale—he is a very 
delicate creature !—and we who are fond of him, live in dread of 
some violence. I never can understand why the dons are so in- 
dulgent to “ragging.” It is nothing but a continuation of school 
bullying. It ought to be put down with the strongest possible hand.’ 

Miss Wenlock had listened in tremulous sympathy, nodding 
from time to time. Constance sat silent, and rather pale—looking 
down. But her mind was angry. She said to herself that nobody 
ought to attack absent persons who can’t defend themselves,—at 
least so violently. And as Mrs. Mulholland seemed to wait for 
some remark from her, she said at last, with a touch of impatience :— 

‘I don’t think Mr. Radowitz minds much. He came to us—to 
my uncle’s—to play last night. He was as gay as possible.’ 

‘ Radowitz would make jokes with the hangman!’ said Mrs. 
Mulholland. ‘ Ah, well, I think you know Douglas Falloden ’— 
the tone was just lightly touched with significance—‘ and if you 
can lecture him—do!’ Then she abruptly changed her subject :— 

‘I suppose you have scarcely yet made acquaintance with your 
two aunts who live quite close to the Fallodens in Yorkshire ? ’ 

Constance looked up in astonishment. 

‘Do you know them ?’ 
‘Oh, quite well!’ The strong wrinkled face flashed into 
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laughter. But suddenly the speaker checked herself, and laid a 
worn hand gently on Constance’s knee—‘ You won’t mind if I tell 
you things ?—you won’t think me an impertinent old woman. I 
knew your father ’—was there just an imperceptible pause on 
the words ?—‘ when he was quite a boy ; and my people were small 
squires under the shelter of the Risboroughs, before your father 
sold the property and settled abroad. I was brought up with all 
your people—your Aunt Marcia, and your Aunt Winifred, and 
your Uncle Ralph, and all the rest of them. I saw your mother 
once in Rome—and loved her—like everybody else. But—as 
probably you know—your Aunt Winifred—who was keeping 
house for your father—gathered up her silly skirts, and departed 
when your father announced his engagement. Then she and your 
Aunt Marcia settled together in an old prim Georgian house, about 
nine miles from the Fallodens ; and there they have been ever since. 
And now they are tremendously excited about you ! ’ 

‘ About me ? ’ said Constance, astonished. ‘I don’t know them. 
They never write to me. They never wrote to Father!’ 

Mrs. Mulholland smiled. 
‘ All the same you will have a letter from them soon. And of 
course you remember your father’s married sister, Lady Langmoor ?’ 

‘No, I never even saw her. But she did sometimes write to 
father.’ 

“Yes, she was not quite such a fool as the others. Well, she 
will certainly descend on you. She'll want you for some balls— 
for a Drawing-room—and that kind of thing. I warn you!’ 

The girl’s face showed her restive. 

“Why should she want me ?—when she never wanted me 
before—or any of us ?’ 

‘Ah, that’s her affair! But it is your other Aunts who delight 
me. Your Aunt Marcia, when I first knew her, was in an ascetic 
phase. People call it miserliness—but it wasn’t; it was only a 
moral hatred of waste—in anything. We envied her abominably, 
when I was a girl in my early teens, much bothered with dressing, 
because she had invented a garment—the only one of any kind that 
she wore under her dress. She called it a “ Unipantaloonicoat ”— 
you can imagine why! It included stockings. It was thin in 
summer and thick in winter. There was only one putting on— 
pouf !—and then the dress. I thought it a splendid idea, but my 
mother wouldn’t let me copy it. Your Aunt Winifred had just the 
opposite mania—of piling on clothes—because she said there wers 
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“always draughts.” If one petticoat fastened at the back, there 
must be another over that which fastened at the front—and 
another at the side—and so on, ad infinitum. But then, alack! 
—they suddenly dropped all their absurdities, and became quite 
ordinary people. Aunt Winifred took to religion; she befriends 
all the clergy for miles round. She is the mother of Mother 
Church. And Aunt Marcia, after having starved herself of clothes 
for years, and collected nothing more agreeable than snails, now 
wears silks and satins, and gossips and goes out to tea, and 
collects blue china like anybody else. I connect it with the advent 
of a certain General who after all went off to India, and married 
someone else. Poor Marcia! But you will certainly have to go 
and stay there.’ 

“I don’t know !’ said Constance, her delicate mouth setting 
rather stiffly. 

“Ah, well—they are getting old!’ 

Mrs. Mulholland’s tone had softened again, and when it softened 
there was a wonderful kindness in it. 

A door opened suddenly. The Master came in, followed by 
Alexander Sorell. 

“My dear Edward !’ said Miss Wenlock. ‘ How late you are!’ 

“I was caught by a bore, dear, after Chapel. Horace couldn’t 
get rid of his, and I couldn’t get rid of mine. But now all is well. 
How do you do, Lady Constance ? Have you had enough tea, and 
will you come and see my books ? ’ 

He carried her off, Connie extremely nervous, and wondering 
into what bogs she was about to flounder. 

But she was a scholar’s daughter, and she had lived with books. 
She would have scorned to pretend, and her pose, if she had one, 
was a pose of ignorance—she claimed less than she might. But 
the Master soon discovered that she had many of her father’s 
tastes, that she knew something of archaeology—he bore it even 
when she shyly quoted Lanciani—that she read Latin, and was ap- 
parently passionately fond of some kinds of poetry. And all the 
time she pleased his tired eyes by her youth and freshness, and 
when as she grew at ease with him, and began to chatter to him 
about Rome, and how the learned there love one another, the 
Master’s startling, discordant laugh rang out repeatedly. 

The three in the other room heard it. 
‘She is amusing him,’ said Miss Wenlock, looking rather be- 
wildered. ‘ They are generally so afraid of him.’ 
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The Master put his head into the drawing-room. 

‘T am taking Lady Constance into the garden, my dear. Will 
you three follow when you like 2’ 

He took her through the old house, with the dim faces of former 
Masters and College worthies shining softly on its panelled walls, 
in the golden lights from the level sun outside, and presently they - 
emerged upon the garden, which lay like an emerald enchased on 
three sides by surfaces of silver-grey stone, and overlooked by a 
delicate classical tower designed by the genius of Christopher Wren. 
Over one half of the garden lay an exquisite shadow ; the other was 
in vivid light. The air seemed to be full of bells—a murmurous 
voice—the voice of Oxford ; as though the dead generations were 
perpetually whispering to the living—‘ We who built these walls, 
and laid this turf for you—we, who are dead, call to you who are 
living—Carry on our task, continue our march :— 


‘On to the bound of the waste— 
On to the City of God!’ 


A silence fell upon Constance as she walked beside the Master. 
She was thinking involuntarily of that absent word dropped by her 
uncle— Ozford is a place of training ’—and there was a passionate 
and troubled revolt in her. Other ghostly wills seemed to be 
threatening her—wills that meant nothing to her. No !—her own 
will should shape her own life! As against the austere appeal that 
comes from the inner heart of Oxford, the young and restless 
blood in her sang defiance. ‘I will ride with him to-morrow— 
I will—I will!’ 

But the Master merely thought that she was feeling the peren- 
nial spell of the Oxford beauty. 

“You are going to like Oxford, I hope ?’ 

“Yes—’ said Constance, a little reluctantly. ‘Oh, of course I 
shall like it. But it oppresses me—rather.’ 

‘I know!’ he said eagerly—always trying to place himself in 
contact with the young mind and life, always seeking something 
from them, in which he was constantly disappointed. ‘ Yes, we 
all feel that! We who are alive must always fight the past, though 
we owe it all we have. Oxford has been to me often a witch—a 
dangerous—almost an evil witch. I seemed to see her—benumb- 
ing the young forces of the present. And the scientific and practical 
men who would like to scrap her, have sometimes seemed to me 
right. And then one changes—one changes ! ’ 
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His voice dropped, All that was slightly grotesque in his outer 
man, the broad flat head, the red hair, the sharp wedge-like chin, 
disappeared for Constance in the single impression of his eyes—pale 
blue, intensely melancholy, and most human. 

‘Take up some occupation—some study—’ he said to her gently, 
“ You won’t be long here ; but still, ask us for what we can give. In 
Oxford one must learn something—or teach something. If not, life 
here goes sour.’ 

Constance repeated Sorell’s promise to teach her Greek. 

‘Excellent!’ said the Master. ‘ You will be envied. Sorell 
is a capital fellow! And one of the ablest of our younger scholars 
—though of course ’—the speaker drew himself up with a slight 
acerbity— he and I belong to different schools of criticism. He 
was devoted to your mother.’ 

Constance assented dumbly. 

‘And shows already ’"—thought the Master—‘ some dangerous 
signs of being devoted ‘to you. Poor wretch!’ Aloud he said— 
‘ Ah, here they come. I must get some more chairs.’ 

The drawing-room party joined them, and the gathering lasted 
a little longer. Sorell walked up and down with Constance. She 
liked him increasingly—could not help liking him. And apart 
from his personal charm, he recalled all sorts of pleasant things and 
touching memories to her. But he was almost oppressively refined 
and scrupulous and high-minded. ‘ He is too perfect !’ she thought 
rebelliously—‘ One can’t be as good as that. It isn’t allowed.’ 

As to Mrs. Mulholland, Constance felt herself taken possession 
of—mothered—by that lady. She could not understand why, 
but though rather puzzled and bewildered, she did not resist. 
There was something, indeed, in the generous dark eyes that every 
now and then touched the girl’s feeling intolerably, as though it 
reminded her of a tenderness she had been long schooling herself 
to do without. 

“Come and see me, my dear, whenever you like. I have a house 
in St. Giles, and all my husband’s books. I do a lot of things— 
I am a guardian—I work at the Schools—the town schools for the 
town children, etcetera. We all try to save our souls by Committees 
nowadays. But my real business is to talk, and make other people 
talk. So Iam always at home in the evenings, after dinner, and 
a good many people come. Bring Nora sometimes. Alice doesn’t 
like me. Your aunt will let you come—though we don’t know each 
other very well. I am very respectable.’ 
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The laughing face looked into Constance’s, which laughed 
back. 

‘That’s all right!’ said Mrs. Mulholland, as though some con- 
fidences had been exchanged between them. ‘ You might find me 
useful. Consider me a friend of the family. I make rather a good 
umbrella stand. People can lean against me if they like. I hold 
firm. Good-bye. That’s the Cathedral bell.’ 

But Constance and Sorell, followed discreetly by Annette, de- 
parted first. Mrs. Mulholland stayed for a final word to the Master, 
before obeying the silver voice from St. Frideswide’s tower. 

‘To think of that girl being handed over to Ellen Hooper, just 
when all her love affairs will be coming on! A woman with the 
wisdom of a rabbit, and the feelings of a mule! And don’t hold 
your finger up at me, Master! You know you can’t suffer fools at 
all—either gladly—or sadly. Now let me go, Grace !—or I shan’t 
be fit for church.’ 


‘A very pretty creature ! ’ said Ewen Hooper admiringly—‘ and 
you look very well on her, Constance.’ 

He addressed his niece, who had been just put into her saddle by 
the very neat groom who had brought the horses. 

Mrs. Hooper, Alice, and Nora were standing on the steps of the 
old house. A knot of onlookers had collected on the pavement— 
mostly errand boys. The passing undergraduates tried not to look 
curious, and hurried by. Constance, in her dark blue riding-habit, 
and a tricorne felt hat which she had been accustomed to wear in 
the Campagna, kept the mare fidgetting and pawing a little that 
her uncle might inspect both her and her rider, and then waved her 
hand in farewell. 

‘Where are you going, Connie ?’ cried Nora. 

‘Somewhere out there—beyond the railway,’ she said, vaguely, 
pointing with her riding-whip. ‘I shall be back in good time.’ 

And she went off followed by Joseph, the groom, a man of 
forty, lean and jockey-like, with a russet and wrinkled countenance 
which might mean anything or nothing. 

‘A ridiculous hat!’ said Alice maliciously. ‘Nobody wears 
such a hat in England to ride in. Think of her appearing like 
that in the Row!’ 

“It becomes her.’ The voice was Nora’s—sharp and impatient. 

“It is theatrical, like everything Connie does,’ said Mrs. Hooper 
severely. ‘I beg that neither of you will copy her.’ 
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Nora walked to the door opening on the back garden, and stood 
there frowning and smiling—unseen. 


Meanwhile Joseph followed close at Connie’s side, directing 
her, till they passed through various crowded streets, and left the 
railway behind. Then trotting under a sunny sky, on a broad 
vacant road, they made for a line of hills in the middle distance, 

The country was early June at its best. The river meadows 
blazed with buttercups ; the river itself, when Constance occasion- 
ally caught a glimpse of its windings, lay intensely blue under a 
wide azure sky, magnificently arched on a great cornice built of 
successive strata of white and purple cloud, which held the horizon. 
Over the Lathom woods the cloud line rose and fell in curves that 
took the line of the hill. The woods themselves lay in a haze of 
heat, the sunlight on the rounded crests of the trees, and the 
shadows cast by the westerly sun all fused within the one shimmer- 
ing veil of blue. The air was fresh and life-giving. Constance 
felt herself in love with life and the wide Oxford scene. The 
physical exercise delighted her, and the breathless sense of 
adventure. 

But it was disagreeable to reflect, as she must do occasionally, 
that the sphinx-like groom knew perfectly well that she was 
going to the Lathom woods, that he had the key of the nearest 
gate in his pocket, that he would be a witness of her meeting 
with Falloden, whatever they did with him afterwards, and that 
Falloden had in all probability paid him largely to hold his tongue. 
All that side of it was odious—degrading. But the thought of 
the green rides, and the man waiting for her, set all the blood in 
her wild veins dancing. Yet there was little or nothing in her 
feeling of a girl’s yearning for a lover. She wanted to see Falloden 
—to talk with him and dispute with him. She could not be content 
for long without seeing him. He excited her—provoked her— 
haunted her. And to feel her power over him was delightful ; 
if it had not been spoilt by a kind of recurrent fear—a panic fear 
of his power over her. 

What did she know of him after all? She was quite aware 
that her friends, the Kings, had made some inquiries at Cannes 
before allowing her to see so much of him as she had done during 
his fortnight’s stay with the rich and hospitable Jaroslavs. She 
believed Colonel King had not liked him personally. But Douglas 
Falloden belonged to one of the oldest English families, settled on 
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large estates in Yorkshire, with distinguished records in all the 
great services ; he was heir presumptive to a marquisate, so long 
as his uncle Lord Dagnall, now nearly seventy, did not take it into 
his head to marry ; and there was his brilliant career at Oxford, 
his good looks and all the rest of it. Constance had a strong dash 
of the worldling in her mixed character. She had been brought 
up with Italian girl-friends of the noble class, in whom the practical 
instincts of a practical race were closely interwoven with what 
the Englishman thinks of as Italian ‘romance’ or ‘ passion.’ 
She had discussed dowries and settlements, since she was fifteen ; 
and took the current values of wealth and birth for granted. She 
was quite aware of her own advantages, and was not at all minded, 
at this moment, to throw them away. A brilliant marriage was, 
perhaps, at the back of her mind, as it is at the back of the minds 
of so many beautiful creatures, who look and breathe poetry, while 
they are aware, within a few pounds, of what can be done in London 
on five thousand—or ten thousand—a year. She inevitably thought 
of herself as quite different from the girls of poor or middle-class 
families, who must earn their living—Nora, for instance. 

And yet there was really a gulf between her and the ordinary 
worldling. It consisted in little else than a double dose of person- 
ality—a richer supply of nerve and emotion. She could not 
imagine life without money, because she had always lived with 
rich people. But money was the mere substratum ; what really 
mattered was the excitement of loving, and being loved. She had 
adored her parents with an absorbing affection. Then, as she 
gtew up, everywhere in her Roman life, among her girl-friends, 
or the handsome youths she remembered riding in the Villa Borghese 
gymkhana, she began to be aware of passion and sex ; she caught 
the hints of them, as it were a lightning playing through the web 
of life, flashing, and then gone—illuminating or destroying. Her 
mind was full of love-stories. At twenty she had been the confi- 
dante of many, both from her married and her unmarried friends. 
It was all, so far, a great mystery to her. But there was in her 
thrilled expectation. Not of a love, tranquil and serene, such 
as shone on her parents’ lives, but of something overwhelming and 
tempestuous ; into which she might fling her life as one flings a 
flower into the current of Niagara. 

It was the suggestion of such a possibility that had drawn her 
first to Douglas Falloden. For three golden days she had imagined 
herself blissfully in love with him. Then kad come disillusion 
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and repulsion. What was violent and imperious in him had 
struck on what was violent and imperious in her. She had begun 
to hold him off—to resist him. And that resistance had been 
more exciting even than the docility of the first phase. It had 
ended in his proposal, the snatched kiss, and a breach. And now 
she had little idea of what would happen, and would say to herself, 
recklessly, that she did not care. Only she must see him—must 
go on exploring him. And as for allowing her intimacy with him 
to develop in any ordinary way—under the eyes of the Hoopers— 
or of Oxford—it was not to be thought of. Rather than be tamely 
handed over to him in a commonplace wooing, she would have 
broken off all connection with him; and that she had not the 
strength to do. 


‘Here is the gate, my lady.’ 

The man produced a key from his pocket and got down to 
open it. Constance passed into a green world. Three ‘drives’ 
converged in front of her, moss-carpeted, and close-roofed by 
oak-wood in its first rich leaf. After the hot sun on the straight 
and shadeless road outside, these cool avenues, stretching away into 
a forest infinity, seemed to beckon a visitant towards some distant 
Elysian scene—some glade haunted of Pan. 

Constance looked down them eagerly. Which was she to 
take ? 

Suddenly, far down the right-hand drive, a horseman—coming 
into view. He perceived her, gave a touch to his horse, and was 
quickly beside her. 

Both were conscious of the groom, who had reined in a few 
yards behind, and sat impassive. 

Falloden saluted her joyously. He rode a handsome Irish 
horse, nearly black, with a white mark on its forehead, a nervous 
and spirited creature, which its rider handled with the ease of 
one trained from his childhood to the hunting-field. His riding 
dress, with its knee-breeches and leggings, pleased the feminine 
eye; so did his strong curly head as he bared it, and the animation 
of his look. 

‘ This is better, isn’t it, than “‘’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the 
’ard ‘igh road”? I particularly want to show you the bluebelis— 
they’re gorgeous! But they’re quite on the other side—a long 
way off. And then you'll be tired—you’ll want tea. I’ve 
arranged it.’ 
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‘ Joseph ’"—he turned to the groom. ‘You know the head 
keeper's cottage ? ” 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Well, go there and wait. Tell the keeper’s wife that I shall 
bring a lady to tea there in about an hour. She knows.’ Joseph 
turned obediently, took the left-hand road, and was soon out of sight. 

The two riders paced side by side through the green shadows 
of the wood. Constance was flushed—but she looked happy and 
gracious. Falloden had not seen her so gracious since Oxford 
had brought them again across each other. They fell at once, for 
the first time since her arrival, into the easy talk of their early 
Riviera days; and he found himself doing his very best to please 
her. She asked him questions about his approaching Schools, 
and it amused him in the case of so quick a pupil to frame 
a ‘chaffing’ account of Oxford examinations and degrees; to 
describe the rush of an Honour man’s first year before the Mods. 
gate is leaped ; the loitering and ‘slacking’ of the second year and 
part of the third; and then the setting of teeth and girding of 
loins, when a man realises that some of the lost time is gone for 
ever, and that the last struggle is upon him. 

‘What I am doing now is degrading !—getting “tips” from 
the tutors—pinning up lists—beastly names and dates—in my 
rooms—learning hard bits by heart—cribbing and stealing all I 
can. And I have still some of my first year’s work to go through 
again. I must cut Oxford for the last fortnight—and go into retreat.’ 

Constance expressed her wonder that anyone could ever do 
any work in the summer term— 

‘ You are all so busy lunching each other’s sisters and cousins 
and aunts! It is a great picnic—not a University,’ she said 
flippantly. 

‘ Distracting, I admit—but——’ 

He paused. 

* But—what ? ’ 

After a moment he turned a glowing countenance towards her. 

‘That is not my chief cause of flight !’ 

She professed not to understand. 

‘It is persons distract me—not tea-parties. Persons I want to 
be seeing and talking to—persons I cannot keep myself away from. 

He looked straight before him. The horses ambled on together, 
the reins on their necks. In the distance a cuckoo called from the 
river meadows, and round the two young figures one might have 
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fancied an attendant escort of birds, as wrens, tits, pipits, fled 
startled by their approach. 

Constance laughed. The laugh, though very musical, was 
sarcastic. 

‘I don’t see you as a shuttlecock ! ’ 

‘Tossed by the winds of fate? You think I can always make 
myself do what I wish ? ’ 

‘ That’s how I read you—at present.’ 

‘Hm—A charming character! Everything calculated—nothing 
spontaneous. That, I think, is what you mean ?’ 

‘No. But I doubt your being carried away.’ 

He flushed hotly. 

‘Lady Connie !——’ 

He paused. Her colour rushed too. She saw what he was 
thinking of ; she perceived her blunder. 

‘For what else did you castigate me at Cannes ?’ he said, in a 
low voice. And his black eyes looked passionately into hers. But 
she recovered herself quickly. 

‘ At any rate, you have more will than most people,’ she said 
lightly. ‘Aren’t you always boasting of it? But you are quite 
right to go away.’ 1 

‘I am not going for a week,’ he put in quickly. ‘There will be 
time for two more rides.’ 

She made no reply, and they paced on. Suddenly the trees 
began to thin before them, and a splendid wave of colour swept 
across an open glade in full sunlight. 

‘Marvellous!’ cried Constance. ‘Oh, stop a moment !’ 

They pulled up on the brink of a sea of blue. All around them 
the blue-bells lay glowing in the sunshine. The colour and sparkle 
of them was a physical delight ; and with occasional lingering tufts 
of primroses among them, and the young oak scrub pushing up 
through the blue in every shade of gold and bronze, they made an 
enchanted garden of the glade. 

Falloden dismounted, tied up his horse, and gathered a bunch for 
his companion. 

‘I don’t know—Ought we ?’ she said regretfully. ‘They are 
not so beautiful when they are torn away. And in a week they will 
be gone—withered ! ’ 

She stooped over them, caressing them, as, taking a strap from 
the pocket of his own saddle, he tied the flowers to her pommel. 

He looked up impetuously. 
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‘ Only to spring again !—in this same wood—in other woods—for 
us tosee. Do you ever think how full the world is of sheer pleasure 
—small and great ?’ And his eyes told her plainly what his pleasure 
was at that moment. 

Something jarred. She drew herself away, though with flutter- 
ing pulses. Falloden, with a strong effort, checked the tide of 
impulse in himself. He mounted again, and suggested a gallop, 
through a long stretch of green road on the further side of the glade. 
They let their horses go, and the flying hoof-beats woke the very 
heart of the wood. 

‘That was good !’ cried Falloden, as they pulled up, drawing 
in deep draughts of the summer wind. Then he looked at her 
admiringly. 

‘How well you hold yourself! You are a perfect rider!’ 

Against her will Constance sparkled under his praise. Then 
they turned their horses towards the keeper’s cottage, and the sun 
fell lower in the west. 

‘Mr. Falloden,’ said Constance presently, ‘I want you to 
promise me something.’ 

‘ Ask me,’ he said eagerly. 

‘I want you to give up ragging Otto Radowitz! ’ 

His countenance changed. 

‘Who has been talking to you ?’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. It is unworthy of you. Give it up.’ 

Falloden laughed with good humour. 

“TI assure you it does him a world of good !’ 

She argued hotly ; astonished, in her young experience, that his 
will could so soon re-assert itself against hers ; sharply offended, 
indeed, that after she had given him the boon of this rendezvous, he 
could hesitate for a moment as to the boon she asked in return—had 
humbled herself to ask. For had she not often vowed to herself that 
she would never, never ask the smallest favour of him; while on 
her side a diet of refusals and rebuffs was the only means to keep 
him in check. 

But that diet was now gaily administered to herself. 

Falloden argued with energy that a man who has never been to 
a public school has got to be ‘ disciplined ’ at the University ; that 
Otto Radowitz, being an artist, was specially in need of discipline ; 
that no harm had been done him, or would be done him. But he 
must be made to understand that certain liberties and imper- 
tinences would not be tolerated by the older men. 
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“He never means them! ’ cried Constance. ‘ He doesn’t under. 
stand. He is a foreigner.’ 

“No! He is an Englishman here—and must behave as such, 
Don’t spoil him, Lady Connie! ’ 

He looked at her imperiously—half smiling, half frowning. 

‘Remember !—he is my friend ! ’ 

“I do remember,’ he said, drily. ‘I am not likely to forget” 
Constance flushed, and proudly dropped the subject. He saw that 
he had wounded her, but he quietly accepted it. There was some- 
thing in the little incident that made her more aware of his over- 
bearing character than ever. 

‘If I married him,’ she thought—‘ I should be his slave !’ 

Tea had been daintily spread for them, under a birch tree near 
the keeper’s lodge. The keeper’s wife served them with smiles and 
curtsies, and then discreetly disappeared. Falloden waited on 
Constance as a squire on his princess ; and all round them lay the 
green encircling rampart of the wood. In the man’s every action, 
there was the homage of one who only keeps silence because the 
woman he loves imposes it. But Constance again felt that recurrent 
fear creeping over her. She had been a fool—a fool ! 

He escorted her to the gate of the wood where Joseph was waiting. 

* And now for our next merry meeting ? ’ he said, as he got down 
to tighten her stirrup which had stretched a little. 

Constance hurriedly said she could not promise—there were so 
many engagements. 

Falloden did not pressher. But he held her hand when she gave 
it him. 

‘Are you angry with me ?’ he said, in a low voice, while his 
eyes mocked a little. 

‘ No—only disappointed ! ’ 

‘Isn’t that unkind? Haven’t we had a golden time ?’ His 
tone smote her a little. 

‘ It was heavenly,’ she said,‘ till——’ 

‘ Till I behaved like a brute ? ’ 

She laughed excitedly, and waved farewell. 

Falloden, smiling, watched her go, standing beside“his horse,— 

Siegfried parting from Brunhilde. 

When she and the groom had disappeared, he mounted and rode 
off towards another exit. 

‘I must be off to-morrow!’ he said to himself with decision— 
‘or my Schools will go to the dogs!’ 

(T'o be continued.) 








